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FILM PRODUCER AT 
SEVENTEEN 


Trials and hopes of a young pioneer 


By Edward Lanchbery 

yjo boy who lives in the Southgate district of London need 
be surprised if he is stopped by a tall, pale-complexioned 
youth of seventeen with an earnest manner and a slight 
hesitation in his speech. 

“I’m Graeme Wilkins,” he will say. “I’m making a film. 
You’re just the boy I have in mind for a particular role.” 

A decision to appear in the next Graeme Wilkins production 
means that, weather permitting, the lad’s week-ends for the 
next few months are going to be monopolised by appearing in 
a full-length drama of two deserters from National Service. 
In return he will be promised a share in the profits. 


Gregory Peck once told me of a 
bitter experience in which, because 
the story appealed to him, he made 
a film on the basis of a percentage 
of the profits as reward. 

“Never again!” he exclaimed 
emphatically. “The film did not 
recover its costs, let alone start to 
make profits.” 

The chances are that in the case 
of Graeme Wilkins's production 
there will be profits, although it 
will probably take a year or so 
before they materialise. 

His first film, London, completed 
a year ago, has just started to pro¬ 
duce pocket-money for the two 


■ CHANGING CLOGS . 

Clog-dancing on an oven-plate, 
a once-popular entertainment in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, is to be 
revived by 14-year-old Tony Little- 
wood of Netherthong, as part, of a 
pageant called The Voice of The 
Valley which is being produced at 
Holmfirth next month. 

Some difficulty was experienced 
in procuring a pair of dogs to fit 
Tony, for he takes size 13 and they 
are not worn to the same extent as 
formerly; but a dyer's labourer 
came to the rescue. He wears the 
clogs when he is at work in the 
daytime, and Tony practises his 
dance in them in the evening. A 
special pair of lightweight clogs is 
being made for the pageant. 


UTILITY MODEL 

A young Bristol University re¬ 
search worker has a car fitted with 
a compass to guide him in fogs, 
an instrument for measuring hills, 
a time switch which operates at 
lighting-up time, water jets to wash 
the windscreen, an apparatus for 
brewing coffee, an alarm clock, a 
thermometer, and a radio. 


WORN WITH AN AIR 

Among the new millinery .designs 
in Paris is a plastic inflatable hat,' 
which can be packed flat but still 
appears uncreased and fresh when 
blown up,. Two'versions—a small 
one for town, and a large sombrero 
for the beach—have been pro¬ 
duced. 


featured players, Brian Brauns and 
Annette, and the producer, 
director, and script-writer, Graeme 
Wilkins. 

There were no profits, I fear, for 
Graeme's young sister as clapper- 
boy, whose role was to clap to¬ 
gether two pieces of wood and 
shout the number of the scene and 
the “take” before the camera 
started turning; it was made quite 
clear from the .start that young 
sister's reward lay in the fact that 
her brother was allowing her to be- 
the clapper-boy 1 

INTEREST AROUSED 

Graeme's interest in film-making 
arose when his father unearthed an 
old cine-camera and projector that 
he had had before the war, and 
showed his son some films of him¬ 
self as a baby. 

Once he had learned how to 
work the projector, Graeme de¬ 
cided that it was a pity that the 
camera should lie idle, and with 
friend Brian Brauns he turned hint- 
self into “Southgate Pictures.” 

For their first film they decided 
on a travelogue, based on the idea 
of an American visiting these 
shores for-the first time and seeing 
the sights of London. . 

Filming in London, where the 
sight of anyone setting up a camera 
or a tripod is enough to draw a 
crowd even on a Sunday morning, 
was not without its embarrass¬ 
ments. But apart from being 
warned by a constable in Picca¬ 
dilly, and chased away from the 
Law Courts, they succeeded in get¬ 
ting their shots without serious 
trouble for obstruction. 

BEEFEATERS WATCHED 

At- Tower Bridge a .large 
audience which included Beefeaters 
assembled to watch Graeme, Brian, 
and Annette filming on the strip of 
beach below. 

“In this case,” said Graeme rue¬ 
fully, “it wasn't the filming that 
amused them so much as the fact 
that we didn't see the tide coming 
in and cutting us off from the 
steps.” 

Fortunately the Beefeaters came 
to the rescue in the end and helped 

Conltnucl on page 2 



An exciting moment 
as four players reach 
high for the hall (lur¬ 
ing a lacrosse match 
on a London common. 


ESCAPE TO ADVENTURE 


How many of us staring through 
classroom, office, or factory- 
window have sometimes thought: 
“I'd like to leave all this and go 
hiking in the jungle or make a 
canoe voyage up the Amazon”? 

Some young Rhodesians have re¬ 
cently made such dreams come 
true. One is Miss Olive Sacchi, a 
shorthand typist in Salisbury. 

She heard that Mr. Bob Flanr.a- 
gan intended to prove that he could 
hitch-hike across Africa and 
Europe to Paris for £35. He in¬ 
tends making a dug-cut canoe 
voyage down the Nile, hollowing 
out a tree-trunk at Lake Albert for 
the purpose. With him will go 
21-year-old Glyn Jones, who claims 
he will spend only £25. 

They wanted a third, so ‘Miss 
Sacchi has decided to leave her 
desk and go. Friends reminded 
her of wild animals, snakes, and 
crocodiles, but she says she was 


brought up on an African farm and 
has learned to shoot. 

•Another young Rhodesian who 
could not resist the call to adven¬ 
ture is Peter Colville. 

He is a B.Sc. in a good Govern¬ 
ment post. But when he heard that 
64-year-old Mr. A. W. Flitton was 
setting out on a voyage round the 
world in an 87-ton ketch, and 
wanted a crew, Peter immediately 
volunteered. 

He was selected, with others, 
from 300 applicants. It is expected 
that the trip will last two and a 
half years. 


£ATE IN £IFE 

Declaring that he was too old to 
be bothered with money, 84-year- 
old M. Antoine Schott-Halstein of 
Tliann, France, gave a £108,000 
inheritance to the local town 
council. 


DOG RESCUES KITTEN 

People in Wellington, New Zea¬ 
land, are talking about the heroism 
of a three-year-old sheep-dog. It 
is not unusual for dogs to try to 
rescue those they love, but this one 
plunged to the rescue of a strange 
kitten! 

The kitten had been washed off 
the shore by heavy surf and 
carried 100 yards into the sea. 
The dog swam to the rescue, and 
wilh the kitten in its mouth made 
for his own home, taking a short 
cut by jumping a high wooden 
gate. 
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EUROPE’S EXPERIMENT 
IN UNITY 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

Cix countries are beginning to operate an experiment which 
could bring reality to that post-war ideal of statesmen, a 
union of free Europe' 

During the next few weeks the now famous Schuman Plan 
is to be tried out in earnest. A common market for coal has 
been set up by agreement between France, Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg; and this will be followed 
early in April by a similar scheme for, pooling steel. 


Trade restrictions between these 
six countries are being knocked 
down one after the other. Customs 
barriers in existence for decades 
have wilted under the new- pact. 
Tariffs are being dropped, and 
regulations hindering movement of 
coal and steel supplies are yielding 
one by one to the experiment. 

For two French statesmen in 
particular all this represents 
months of devoted endeavour. 

First there is M. Robert Schu¬ 
man, the sponsor of the European 
Community plans for trade. He 
has justified the esteem in which 
Ministers of other European 
Governments have held him, yet 
by a strange twist of fate the in¬ 
auguration of -Jus Plan comes 
when he has ceased to -be his 
country's Foreign Minister. 

DIFFICULTIES AHEAD 

The other statesman who should 
feel gratified at the launching of 
the Plan is M. Jean Monnet, Presi¬ 
dent of the High Authority estab¬ 
lished by the six countries to 
operate the scheme. He has 
proved his reputation as an econo¬ 
mic planner of the highest order. 

But neither of these distinguished 
Frenchmen, nor any of the other 
European statesmen who have 
helped to bring the experiment to 
its present stage, believe that they 
can rest on their laurels. 

Many difficulties lie ahead. 
Despite the problems surmounted, 
all sorts of adjustments and re¬ 
arrangements have yet to be made. 
Experts and technical committees 
must continue to thrash out issues 
still unsolved in connection with 
the common market plan. 

In fact, it is functioning rather 
like a machine being tried out for 
the first time, with fitters and 
mechanics anxiously gathered 
round to see that no breakdowns 
occur. 

If the machine works well it 
: could change the course of 
European history. The European 


FILM PRODUCER 

Continued from page 1 

to pull up the youthful film-makers. 

Cost of film and fares made pro¬ 
duction expenses on London about 
£16. This has now been recovered 
by showings, along with a support 1 
ing programme of professional 
shorts and cartoons, on Graeme’s 
own projectors in halls and clubs 
in the Home Counties; and by hire 
to organisations all over Britain. ■ 

Within the past year “Southgate 
Pictures ” has grown into a com¬ 
pany of 25 young actors, actresses, 
and film technicians. The old 
silent projector has been replaced 
by a talkie apparatus, and the com¬ 
pany has switched from silent to 
sound production. 


Community could become the 
foundation of a great area of 
mutual benefits and peaceful 
strength. 

But what does Britain think 
about all this? 

Our place in the British Com¬ 
monwealth has precluded more 
than a benevolent attitude towards 
the Schuman Plan. 

In the course of its development 
Britain has, indeed, felt a number 
of anxieties. We also have our 
place in Europe, and neither this 
country nor the other western 
democracies want Britain to be 
excluded. 

At the same time, the affairs of 
the Community grew so rapidly in 
the six months it took to make the 
original plans workable, that some 
people have thought that Britain's 
connection was becoming obscure. 

The six countries of the . Euro¬ 
pean Community, however, are still 
sure that they need Britain and a 
strong sterling currency if they are 
to achieve an even wider union of 
free Europe. 

NO TRADE RESTRICTION 

M. Monnet appears to realise 
that policies which would restrict 
trade outside the group—which 
could be done, of course, by 
making prices higher—would spoil 
the export trade of the six 
countries. In fact, the new Com¬ 
munity is most anxious to increase 
its sales to other lands. 

One of the most promising 
aspects of the Schuman Plan is its 
successful launching at a time 
when efforts to get military and 
defensive co-operation working 
effectively in free Europe are in 
some difficulties. 

The attempts to make a success 
of the European Defence Com¬ 
munity will continue unabated. In 
fact, the inauguration of the Com¬ 
munity as a group with free trading 
between members will undoubtedly 
strengthen the bonds and make 
other vital links easier to forge. 


AT SEVENTEEN 

One of the problems of a com¬ 
pany whose ages arc mainly from 
14 to 18 is the demand of National 
Service. Already their second pro¬ 
duction has had to lie half-finished 
"oh the shelves as the result of the 
call-up of the hero. 

Now the call-up of the chief 
cameraman is imminent, and 
Graeme himself.is due to go in six 
months. Spurred on by this fact 
and also by television's interest in 
the new film, Graeme is speeding 
up plans in order to get the pro¬ 
duction finished before he goes. 

While he is doing his National 
Service the film should have earned 
its costs, and possibly be making a 
profit to greet him on his discharge. 




X 

v\ 




By Ihe C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 

'J'his column has always noted 
wistfully—even enviously— 

among its readers a marked taste 
for mathematics. And it has never 
been behind the times in providing 
little parliamentary sums which it 
has failed to work out for itself. 


So here we are again with what 
sounds like a simple question: 
how much is an M.P.’s salary 
worth? We start off with the 
advantage of knowing that he gets 
£1000 a year. 

But Mr. Butler, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, has made it a 
bit harder by replying to a question 
which asked what it would buy in 
1938 (when it was £600), in 1946 
(when it was increased to £1000), 
and at the end of last year. 

He says that, assuming the pur¬ 
chasing power in 1938 was 100. it 
would have been 105 in 1946, and 
72 at the end of 1952. Well, what 
is that salary worth? 


JCor some time, too, we puzzled 
over another official state¬ 
ment from the same quarter to 
the effect that there will be ‘‘no 
rearrangement of public holidays ’’ 
during the Coronation period.. 

At last we saw the light. Whit 
Week is the week before the 
Coronation. In some quarters it 
had been suggested that people 
should work on Whit Monday (a 
bank holiday) so that they could 
be free the following Monday, the 
day before the Coronation—which 
would have made a nice week-end. 
But it cannot be done. 


J>ause for Thought: If our 
accounts do not balance we 
say that they are unbalanced. But 
when our national accounts do not 
balance they are said to be in a 
state of “imbalance.” This (so the 
Treasury assured us) ik the correct 
economic term. 

Pord Teviot still bakes his own 
bread—and grinds his own 
flour to do so. As a result.it is of 
a rich brown colour because every 
ingredient of the wheat goes into it. 

This bread, he has just said, 
keeps children's teeth right and 
builds bone. He also points out 
that the Chinese eat brown (and 
not white) rice, and that white 
sugar is bad for the teeth—“but 
children can eat brown sugar any 
time and they will be all right.'’ 

Qur M.P .s are' taking much in¬ 
terest in helicopters and places 
where they can land. One calls 
this kind of airstation a “heli- 
drome,” but another prefers “heli¬ 
copter landing station.” 

“I have had it put to me," said 
one M.P. drily, “that,if the engine 
falls off the machine comes straight 
down.” And another, after point¬ 
ing out that noise is a drawback 
in residential areas (helidroning, so 
to speak), added picturesquely: “It 
may be a very good thing to get 
to the Place de la Concorde in an 
hour and a half, but not if it 
becomes the Place de la Csco- 
phonie.” 
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News from Everywhere 


RED FOR EGGS 

A report from Rutgers Univer¬ 
sity in America says that hens lay 
more eggs when red lamps are 
fitted over their nests, though it is 
not known why this should be so. 

Vancouver children now learn 
road safety on a miniature course, 
complete with traffic signs and 
pedal cars, in one of the city's 
parks. 

A British firm have produced an 
electric lamp of nearly a million 
candle-power to the square inch- 
brighter in proportion than the sun. 



Twvive-year-old Valeric Reed of 

Ewell, Surrey, is the only girl in 

the Banslead Silver Band. Valerie, 

who is only 4 feet 2 inches tall, 
often plays cornet solos. 

A bale of, merino wool sold at 
Sydney fetched the world record 
price of 367 pence a lb. 

NEW AMERICANS 

Over 33 million people emi¬ 
grated to the United States from 
1820 to 1950. Some 3,500,000 of 
them were from Britain. 

Over 100 Sea Cadet Corps units 
won the- Efficiency Pendant last 
year. 

Mr. Percy Newman, a Birming¬ 
ham industrialist, has given £50,000 
in memory of his parents towards 
the cost of a new village near 
Jerusalem for nearly 200 homeless 
Yemenite Jewish refugee families. 

British airports handled nearly 
three million passengers last year. 

A bronze spearhead about 3000 
years old has been discovered in 
Alchester Wood, near Canterbury. 

ITALIAN SKYSCRAPER 

The tallest and most modern 
building in Europe is the claim 
made for a 400-foot skyscrapcr 
now being erected in Milan. 

Blind people will be taken for 
rides on tandems this summer by 
cyclists of Willesden, Middlesex. 

An airtight plastic cover has 
been made for a 90-h.p. British 
diesel engine being sent to the 
Continent for exhibition. 

A Berlin telephone service gives 
suggestions for the day’s menu and 
instructions on haw to cook it. 

COLLECTOR’S LOSS? 

When digging in his garden at 
Bailymagorrv, County Tyrone, Mr. 
William Boak unearthed a 1910 
half-sovereign, an Irish penny 
dated 1805, and a Chinese coin. 

Fifty Shetland ponies have been 
bought by a Louisiana dealer. 

Mr. Cecil Hepworth, whose 
cottage home became one of the 
world's first film studios, has died. 
He began ^producing in 1898. 


Authorities forecast that practic¬ 
ally all American motor vehicles 
will have .aluminium radiators 
within the next five years. 

Members of the Y.H.A. alto¬ 
gether spent 1,158,620 nights in 
Youth Hostels in England and 
Wales in 1952—a record. 

BIG FAMILIES 

There are 800,000 people named 
Smith in England and Wales, and 
550,000 named Jones. 

Children at Haydon Bridge 
School, Northumberland, plan to 
.buy a herd of dairy cows. 

A road safety course for dogs is 
being held at Cranbrook, Kent. 

First prize in a competition won 
by the . Lord Mayor of Hamburg 
was a book—written by himself. 

The old buildings of the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich are 
being taken over by the National 
Maritime Museum. 


Bertie 



ALLS O RT* 



Can you do 
good turns 
at once ? 


Mother sometimes gives you an odd 
copper when you do a job for her and 
this is how you can turn one good turn 
into two and help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help unhappy children. Save up these 
coppers and, when you’ve collccted 2 / 6 , 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out and fill in. This will 
make you a member of the League of 
Pity, the Children’s Branch of the 
N.S.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to put 
your League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collect 
will help the N.S.P.C.C. 
to make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy, j 
T hat’s a worthwhile 
target, isn’t it ? 



- — SEND THIS COUPON NOW — - 

TO THE LEAGUE OF PITY, VICTORS HOUSE, 
IJEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.Z * 


Please enrol me as 
P.O. for z}6. 


\ 

a Member ; / enclose ] 

j 

__i 


...PL2AS2 USE JIE.CCK CAPITALS* 
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Close-up at Sadler’s Wells 


Pupils of Dalston County Secondary School visited the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre to sec the hallet Coppelia, and our 
. picture shows some of the party watching David Blair and 
Sheilah O’Reilly, two of the cast. 

BLESS THIS HOUSE 


INVENTIONS ON 
PARADE 

A gala of inventions, serious and 
eccentric,- is to be seen at the 
Modern Inventions aid New Ideas 
Exhibition, open until February 28, 
at Westminster’s Central Hall. 

One inventor has sought to liven 
up chess by devising a hexagonal 
board on which pieces can be 
moved in 12 directions; it can be 
played by several people aside. 

Innovations of this kind, how¬ 
ever, are in a minority, and most 
of the exhibits have a wider appli¬ 
cation—safety devices for chil¬ 
dren's bicycles, for instance, and a 
model of a new safety road-cross¬ 
ing system. 

There are also radio clocks, new 
kinds of women's handbags, and 
many labour-saving devices for the 
home. Through the good offices of 
Professor A. M. Low, the control 
gear of the world's first guided 
missile, designed and flown by him 
in 1917, is on view. 

This great display of British 
inventiveness is presented by 
Moorland Exhibition Enterprises. 

CHILDREN’S BOOK 
COMPETITION 

If Sherlock Holmes had tracked 
Robinson Crusoe across the island 
to his camp, what sort of conversa¬ 
tion would they have had? Boys 
and girls over ten and under 
fourteen are asked to invent it as 
one of the subjects for composition 
in the National Book League’s 
Book Competitions. 

One of the tests for imaginative 
young people under ten is to 
describe the character they like 
most—or least—in a book they 
have read recently. The over- 
feurteens and untler-seventeens are 
asked, among other subjects, to 
dramatise for broadcasting a chap¬ 
ter from Wuthering Heights. 

First, second, and third prizes in 
each group are books to the value 
of 15s., 10s., and 7s. 6d. There is 
an entrance fee of one shilling, for 
which one can send in as many 
efforts as one likes. Closing date 
for all entries is April 1, 1953. 
More information can be obtained 
from the National Book League, 7 
Albemarle Street, London, VV.l. 


LEARNING AT LOCH 
LOMOND 

Zoology students at Glasgow 
Univei*sity are using Loch Lomond 
as a “classroom.” 

With headquarters at Auchon- 
tally Bay, they set out in boats with 
nets and scientific instruments to 
probe the deeps. They have dis¬ 
covered that life at one end of the 
loch is different from that at the 
other end. In addition to the 
hundreds of freshwater creatures 
they have identified, the students 
have dredged up sea creatures, as 
the loch is linked to the sea by the 
Riven Leven. 

The students are now investigat¬ 
ing the life of the powan, a fresh¬ 
water herring which lives on plank¬ 
ton, and is found only in Loch 
Lomond and Loch Eck, Argyll¬ 
shire. 

Besides their floating gear, the 
students have a fine laboratory and 
sleeping-quarters near Luss. 


FOR YOUNG PHILATELISTS 

Stamp Collecting, by Charles F. 
Ingram (Foyle, 2s. 6cl.) 

Here is a wealth of information 
for beginners who wish to do 
more than just accumulate stamps. 

Mr. Ingram does not just give 
hints on forming a collection; he 
goes on to tell of the many avail¬ 
able specialist fields, and also of 
the early stamps of the world 
and the pioneer collectors. 

His stories of the discoveries of 
some of the world's rarest and most 
valuable stamps will inspire you to 
go rummaging among all the old 
letters you can lay your hands on! 


HEAT IN STORE 

A novel plan to defeat power 
cuts has been devised by the 
General Electric Company. It 
takes the form of a concrete 
radiator containing an electric 
heating element. 

A time .switch ensures that the 
radiator only uses electricity 
during the night, when the gener¬ 
ating stations are well below peak 
load. The heat thus absorbed is 
available for heating rooms during 
the day, when the power stations 
have to meet industrial demands. 


TALKING DOG OF 
AUSTRALIA 

Nicky, the celebrated “talking 
dog” of Australia mentioned in the 
C N some time ago, has been 
filmed. 

Nicky’s home is at Maitland 
near Sydney, and he can say quite 
clearly: “Hallo, Mum” and 

“Here I am, Mum.” He has 
“spoken” these phrases over the 
telephone to callers. 

The film of Nicky “saying his 
piece” has been sent to America 
for Patlie News and for N.B.C. 
television, and Gaumont-British 
News has obtained it for distribu¬ 
tion all over the world. So Nicky 
should become the most celebrated 
dog of the day. 

After seeing the film, Sir Edward 
Hallstrom, . Chairman of the 
Sydney Zoo, said: “I am quite sure 
Nicky is imitating human speech. 
He is intelligent enough to know 
what he wants, to do.” 


SWEDISH HOSPITAL 
IN KOREA 

A Swedish Red Cross hospital 
which began operations in Korea 
in September 1950 has treated 
15,000 patients from among the 
troops of Thailand. United King¬ 
dom, Australia, Ethiopia, Greece, 
Turkey, are! the United States. 

Under the command of Colonel 
Ola Mansson, the 220-bed mobile 
hospital is siaffed by 168 Swedish 
volunteers. 


PIONEER AIRMAN’S 
LOG BOOK 

The log book of Bert Hinkler's 
pioneer solo flight to Australia in 
1928 has been found in the wing 
of his Avro Avian aircraft, long 
stored in a Southampton barn. 

Hinkler, who took 16 days for 
the flight, lost his life in another 
attempt in 1933. 


ALL-WELSH SERVICE 
The annual Welsh service at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, on February 27, 
will be attended by a choir of 400. 
Apart from the National Anthem, 
the entire service will be in Welsh. 


An unusual service was held this 
month at Godmersham, Kent, 
when eight new Council houses 
were blessed in the presence of 
Council members, tenants, and 
villagers. 

The vicar (the Revd. Dr. S. 
Brade-Birks) reminded those pre¬ 
sent that nearly 2000 years ago 
another service had been held on 
that same spot, for during building 
work it had been discovered that 
burials had taken place there dur¬ 
ing the Roman occupation. 


CAMPING IN A 
RAILWAY COACH 

Talking about summer holidays 
in these February days may seem 
a little premature, but the grown¬ 
ups of the family have to begin 
planning early. 

Once again, “Let’s do something 
different this year ” is the pica of 
eager youngsters, and a few of 
them may have heard of the 
British Railways idea of a holiday 
in an old railway coach. 

British Railways have more than 
100 of these old coaches, fitted out 
neatly for holidaymakers, and 
parked on sidings in various 
attractive places by the sea or . in 
the country. 

The coaches have been converted 
into furnished caravans, each hav¬ 
ing sleeping accommodation for 
eight people. There is a living 
room and a kitchen with a cooker, 
cutlery, and crockery. Cooking, 
heating, and lighting are by 
paraffin. 

It is the kind of holiday to 
fascinate young railway fans, and 
is within their modest means. 


1000TH BOY AT THE 
FARM SCHOOL 

Sixteen-year-old Malcolm Allen, 
from the Argentine, has become 
the 1000th boy to be trained at the 
Mappleton centre, near Hornsea, 
of the Y.M.C.A.'s scheme for train¬ 
ing boys for agricultural work. He 
is now on a farm at Keswick. 

Altogether, at its various centres, 
the Y.M.C.A. has trained some 
11,000 boys for farming. 



Sewing bee for boys 

Leslie Leonard and John Gilder concentrating hard while 
learning the art of sewing during a domestic science lesson at 
the County Secondary School, Bishop’s Cleeve, Gloucestershire. 



Of interest 
to ail 


children! 

(and thoughtful parents) 



Arthur Mee, who started this paper 
you are now reading, knew that 
all children really wanted to know 
about all the wonderful things and 
people in the world, but that they 
often found school lessons dull. So 
he thought that if he could put all 
the things they wanted to know 
about—ships, trains, aeroplanes, 
their own land and lands across the 
seas—into a book with pictures 
and drawings, he would be giving 
them not only a work which would 
give them unlimited hours of en¬ 
joyment, but one which at the 
same time would enable them to 
learn so pleasantly inside and cut- 


side the classroom. With hundreds 
of experts, photographers, and 
artists to help him with his idea, 
in the end he had so many exciting 
things to tell about that it took 
ten big volumes to contain *hem. 
These ten volumes are now the 
famous Children's Encyclopedia, and 
are worth their weight in gold. 
You would love them. .Why not 
tell daddy about them ? Perhaps 
he will buy them for you. Get 
him to send in the coupon below, 
when we shall forward, FREE, an 
illustrated booklet telling more 
about this marvellous mine^ of 
knowledge—Arthur Mee’s 


CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Maiden voyage 

Decked out from Low to stern with gaily-coloured flags and 
bunting, the new Italian liner Andrea Doria passes the Statue 
of Liberty on her maiden voyage to New York. 


THE MANY-SIDED MINISTRY 
OF TRANSPORT ' 

The Bill to de-nationalise transport is before Parliament, 
and as the Ministry of Transport is the department con¬ 
cerned, it is opportune to examine its role in the nation's life. 


Before the First World War 
many different Government de¬ 
partments were responsible for 
inland transport and shipping. 
Unified control cainc on August 
15, 1919,- when the Ministry of 
Transport was set up by Statute, 
with Sir Eric Geddes as its first 
chief, and became responsible for 
railways, tramways, road vehicles, 
roads, bridges, ferries, canals, and 
other navigable waterways, docks 
and harbours—and, until 1941, 
electricity as well. 

Shipping remained under the 
Mercantile Marine Department of 
the Board of Trade until the 
Second World War broke out, 
when it formed the nucleus of 
a separate Ministry of Shipping. 
Soon afte/wards—on May 9, 1941 
—this Ministry was also merged 
with the Ministry of Transport. 

AFTER THE WAR 

The combined departments were 
named the Ministry of War Trans¬ 
port, with Lord Leathers as the 
Minister; and that arrangement 
lasted until 1946. The word 
“War” was dropped, though the 
restored Ministry of Transport 
kept its.hold on shipping as well as 
inland transport. 

Nationalisation arrived in 1947. 
The British Transport Commission 
was formed, with a series of execu¬ 
tives to deal with each aspect of 
inland transport. 

For 28 years up to this time the 
Ministry had arrived at and after¬ 
wards developed a system of con¬ 
trol over the operation of buses, 
coaches, and goods vehicles. Any¬ 
one wanting to start a road service 
had to prove the need and get a 
licence from one of the authorities 
maintained by the Ministry. 

This system was limited, but not. 
abolished, by the nationalisation of 
long-distance road . haulage. The 
new Bill, when passed, will among 
other things release State-owned 
vehicles for purchase by private 
hauliers. Although the Road 
Flaulage Executive will be dis¬ 
solved, the basic licensing and 
permit regulations will remain. 

On the chassis of every lorry is a 
record of its laden f.nd unladen 


weights. Sometimes you will see 
the figures 20 in a disc at the rear 
—the speed limit legally allowed. 
These and other regulations about 
the length, width, lights, brakes, 
“and entrances and exits in biases 
and coaches, are laid down and en¬ 
forced by the Ministry. 

The Ministry does nr t name and 
number railway locomotives—that 
is done through the TransportCom- 
mission. But the Ministry does act 
as a link between the Commission 
and Parliament in all matters-of 
importance touching the railways. 

Before the war the railways were 
owned and run chiefly by four 
main-line companies, but the 
Government virtually took over all 
their rolling stock when war broke 
out, and by the 1947 Act the 
system passed to the Railway 
Executive. 

SAFETY MEASURES 

Here again the Ministry has re¬ 
tained its duty to maintain safety 
measures. Both nationalisation 
and de-centralisation—the purpose 
of the new Bill so far as. the rail¬ 
ways are concerned—have not and 
will not alter this responsibility. 

Only a third of the country’s 
total port capacity was taken over 
try the Docks and Inland Water¬ 
ways Executive, on nationalisation. - 
The Ministry watches over all 
matters concerning ports, docks, 
pier, and canal efficiency. 

In shipping the Ministry has 
four main tasks—regulations for 
the safety of ships at sea, of their 
crews and passengers; the welfare 
(afloat and ashore) of seamen; 
various ship management functions, 
such as the transport of troops, 
emigrants, exports and imports; 
and international .shipping policy. 

One interesting aspect of the 
Ministry’s shipping activities 'is 
the coastguard service. 

This began as a means to pro¬ 
tect the Revenue against smugglers. 
Then the Admiralty strengthened 
it for coast protection and defence. 

The Board of Trade later took 
over the service, but it reverted to 
the Admiralty in wartime, and is 
now part of the Ministry of Trans- 
Dcrt. 
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By the C N Flying Correspondent 
\ 

Pedal plane 

Pedal planes of various shapes 
and sizes have appeared at 
intervals since the dawn of heavier- 
than-air flight. All have failed 
owing to the inadequate power pro¬ 
vided by the rider. 

Now there is the news of a new 
approach to the problem in Italy. 
Colonel de Bernadi, .a one-time 
winner of the Schneider Trophy, 
has conceived an ultra-light aircraft 
combining the features of bicycle, 
glider, lightplane, and helicopter. 

A 10-h.p. motor takes the plane 
up to the required altitude, where 
the pilot switches it off and con¬ 
verts to pedal power to keep the 
airscrew turning. Additional lift 
is provided by a 10-foot rotor, 
which autorotates during forward 
flight. 

Super trooper 

^yoRK ' s to slart 011 a 

Vickers 1000 long-range mili¬ 
tary jet transports. 

Powered by four Rolls-Royce 
Conway by-pass jet engines, which 
combine a colossal power with the 
utmost fuel economy, the Vickers. 
1000 will carry 150 troops y :r 
long stages non-stop, travelling 
swiftly in the smooth air between 
45,000 and 50,000 feet. 

A civil version, the Vickers VC7, 
has been developed in conjunction 
with B O A C. 

Last Corsair 

tj^HE last airscrew-driven fighter to 
be built in America, the 
12,571st Chance Vouglit Corsair, 
was finished recently. 

During the Second World War 
Corsairs served mainly in the 
Pacific, and many flew with the 
Royal Navy. Characterised by 
their lew', inverted-gull wings, 
these sturdy little fighters are 
operating from U.S. Navy carriers 
in large numbers over Korea. 

Trophies 

'J'he Britannia Challenge Trophy 
for 1952, presented by the 
Royal Aero Club for the most 
meritorious feat of the year, has 
been won by W.-Cdr. R. E. 
Beamont, Ft.-Lieut. P. Hillwood, 
and S.-Ldr. D. A. Watson for 
making the first double crossing of 
the Atlantic in one day, on August 
26 last year. 

The Geoffrey De Havilland 
Trophy for the British pilot who 
attains the highest speed in any 
official race or record goes to 
David William Morgan, for a 
London-Brussels point-to-point 
speed record of 665.9 on July 10 
in a Vickers Supermarine Swift. 

Bigger Viscounts 

JJ R rtTSH European Airways are 
to purchase 12 new propjet 
Vickers Viscount airliners which 
seat up to 82 passengers. 

A longer fuselage is the chief 
difference from the 48-seater 
Viscounts which B E A will put 
into service next month. Thus, the 
cost of spares, maintenance, and 
training necessary when basically 
different aircraft are introduced 
will be reduced. 


MERCURY’S REGION OF 
EVERLASTING DAY 


By the C N Astronomer 


i 

%\ 


tJfhiE planet Mercury is now in the 
western sky and during the 
evenings next week will be in a 
very good position to be observed. 

It will, in fact, be the only good 
opportunity this year for getting a 
glimpse of this fleeting planet, 
usually so difficult to find in the 
twilight. 

But just now the radiant Venus 
will help to locate Mercury, which 
will remain within range 
of good visibility dur¬ 
ing next week. After 
that. Mercury will be¬ 
come difficult to per¬ 
ceive in the sunset glow 
as it gradually comes 
between the Earth and 
the Sun, and so to in¬ 
visibility. 

Just nowy and during 
rjext week. Mercury will be found 
to the right of Venus, at a much 
Tower altitude and much nearer to 
where the Sun .has set than to 
Venus; Mercury then will be 
almost in line with the sunset point 
and Venus. Jupiter, farther to the 
left, will also be almost in this line. 

But during next week Mercury 
will travel to a higher altitude, 
along the curve shown in the dia¬ 
gram, and will appear to be travel¬ 
ling after Venus. 

After next week, however. Mer¬ 
cury will reverse the direction of its 
motion and appear rapidly to 
approach the Sun and so be lost to 
view. 

As Mercury now sets about' 1-f 
hours after the Sun, it will be best 
to begin seeking the planet very 
soon after sunset—say between 6 
and 7 p.m., the earlier the better. 
Then he will appear somewhat 
brighter than a first-magnitude 
star, shining with a steady golden 
radiance quite different from that 
of the much more brilliant and 
silvery Venus. 

At present Mercury appears 
gibbous in shape, as seen tele¬ 
scopically, but in a week’s time it 
will be like a tiny moon at first- 


Feb.28 


quarter. Subsequently it will pre¬ 
sent a diminishing crescent phase 
until, on March 18, he vanishes by 
passing between the Earth and the 
Sun. The planet is now about 80 
million miles aw'ay and, like Venus, 
rapidly coming closer. 

There is a singular charm about 
Mercury because it is the planet 
that approaches nearest to the Sun. 
At perihelion, or the closest point 
of its orbit, it is only 
28,550,000 miles away 
from the Sun. 

The fact that Mer¬ 
cury - is moonless, al¬ 
ways presents the same 
hemisphere to the Sun, 
and has no alternating 
nights, days, and 
seasons makes us won¬ 
der what strange con- 
must exist on this little 
of only 3000 miles in 


ditions 
world 
diameter. 

Nearly half of its surface has the 
Sun eternally shining down upon it. 
from approximately the same point 
in the heavens. Most of the other 
hemisphere never feels the Sun and 
is doomed to everlasting darkness, 
except for the light from the stars 
and planets. 

On the sunlit side of this strange 
world the heat is known to be ter¬ 
rific; lead would remain molten 
like our quicksilver. No vegetation 
or lift of any kind could exist bn 
that scorched and waterless hemi¬ 
sphere over which no cloud has 
ever been seen to pass. 

The only known variation occur¬ 
ring in this arid scene of everlasting 
day. would be the curious periodical 
change in the size of the Sun, which 
would occur twice in Mercury’s 
short year—only 88 days, measured 
by our time. 

This change would be due to the 
great difference between tire Sun’s 
appearance when Mercury is at 
aphelion, and its appearance when 
Mercury is at perihelion. At the 
latter- point the sun would appeal 
more than twice the size. G. F. M 
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Goat helps the sheepdogs 

■Mrs. Esme Firbank, who farms at Capel Curig, North Wales, 
is here seen with Googie, a goat which she reared after 
finding it abandoned on the mountains. Googie now helps 
Mrs. Firbank’s two sheepdogs in their duties. 
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GETTING READY FOR 


THE GREAT DAY 

- 

JN every walk of life preparations are going full-speed ahead for the Coronation. The Soldieis 
of the Queen are busy rehearsing their parts for a vast and faultless parade, and the people 
who make the harness and headgear and the footgear for the Soldiers of the Queen are likewise 
busy. Everywhere people are engaged in producing of their best for Glorious Second of June. 


Experimental garlands in London 


Practising a fanfare at the Royal Military School of Music, Knellcr Hall 


The Queen's cipher in Holborn 



Fitting on to wicker frames some of the 5000 
bearskins to be worn by the Brigade of Guards 



: r liS ■ :: . - 

The famous Windsor Greys, which draw the Coronation Coach, are here seen 
taking part in a rehearsal of the procession 


Gilding the hilts of some of the 2000 swords to 
be worn by Service ollicers and other delegates 



Painting the shield of a decorative coat-of-arms 
made from papier macho 


An armourer of the Household Cavalry preparing the Putting the finishing touches on decorative crowns 

equipment for the Queen’s Escort in a London factory 
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The Editor's Table 


John Carpenter House 

Whitcfriars • London • E.C.4 
FEBRUARY 28 .. 1953 

NEIGHBOURS 
IN NEED 

T'he flood disasters in Britain 
and Holland will go down 
in history as among the worst 
peacetime catastrophes of the 
20th century. But there is an 
accompanying story of courage 
and generosity, of sympathy 
and unselfishness, which have 
helped the victims in their hour 
of need, and have warmed the 
hearts of us all. 

We have seen a remarkable 
outburst of world sympathy for 
the sufferers and the countries 
where they live. Help has 
poured in from people near 
and far, of different races and 
languages. A great need has 
evoked a great response. 

There was instant co-opera¬ 
tive action by governments and 
armed services to rescue those 
in danger, to strengthen the 
dykes, arid to fight the floods. 

'Phere was also instant co¬ 
operation on the part of 
thousands of people, who, with 
no thought of reward, shared 
their food with the hungry and 
their homes with the homeless. 
Thousands, too, sent gifts of 
clothing and money. 

There was also spontaneous 
action by thousands of others, 
volunteers all, who worked 
with might and main to repair 
the damage. 

It all makes an inspiring 
story of neighbourliness which 
shows that the heart of man¬ 
kind is still in the right place. 


■ Good work started 
in a basement 

LAn a wet night in September 
1947 a dozen people met in 
a basement room in Central 
London with the idea of helping 
children everywhere who had 
been stricken by the war and its 
aftermath, and those who were 
not being helped by any 
organisation. 

From that first obscure meet¬ 
ing grew International Help for 
Children which, as its recent 
report shows, has in five years 
given better health to 5000 young 
people from nine countries, and 
has saved the lives of some of 
them. 

Five successive Lord Mayors 
of London have been Presidents 
of this organisation, and more 
than 4000 families scattered over 
Europe have thrown open then- 
homes to boys and girls in need 
of love and care. 

Its address is 43 Parliament 
Street, London, S.W.l. 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If lock-making is 
a key industry 


Many people advocate one-side 
car-parking in London. Some 
take the opposite side. 

A lady says she likes looking 
over empty houses. Must be tall. 

BILLY BEETLE 


Snub noses are attractive. And 
are always turning up. 

. Schoolgirls do not like nickel- 
framed glasses. Can't see anything 
in them. 

To live long avoid excitement. 
Then it will certainly seem long. 

One day money will mean little 
more than the squeak of a mouse, 
someone says. We shall use it to 
make sound investments. 




MAKING STAMP COLLECTORS OF US ALL 

delightful National being taken Prince Charles 


HAiese 

Savings stamps will be on 
sale at all post offices from next 
Sunday, March 1, and we have 
no doubt that the sale of them 
will keep post offices extra busy. 

Unless the nation saves more 


showed great anxiety to investi¬ 
gate the camera, and at length 
the photographer changed places 
with him. 

“I can see you,” said Prince 
Charles delightedly, peering 
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A good time was had 
by all 

At a party at Thetford. Nor- 
folk, 160 children ate 426 
sandwiches and 400 cakes, as 
well as trifles and jellies, and 
drank 400 cups of tea—all in a 
quarter of an hour. 

We do hot know if this is a 
record, but we do feel that the 
achievement deserves to be 
placed on record. 

Point of view 

LAn making acquaintance with 
^ the C N for the first time, a 
ten-year-old girl who lives at 
Bourne End wrote these words 
to the friend who had sent it 
to her: 

Thank you very much for the 
Children’s Newspaper. I like it 
very much, it is like a real news¬ 
paper, but the Children’s News¬ 
paper has more inside. 


it will face grave economic diffi¬ 
culties, so there can be no better 
way of celebrating the Corona¬ 
tion than by “Crowning the year 
with Savings.” And there can be 
no pleasanter way than by col¬ 
lecting the Royal portraits. 

"Deferring to one of the New 
Zealand stamps on which 
Prince Charles’s portrait appears, 
High Commissioner F. W. 
Doidge told this amusing story. 

While the • photograph was 


through the camera at the 
photographer, “but you are 
upside down! ” 

After it had been explained 
that a person always looked 
upside down through that type 
of camera, Prince Charles went 
obediently back to his place. 
But, looking into the camera 
once more, the photographer 
was astonished to see him stand¬ 
ing on his head. 

“I’ll be the right way up now,” 
the Prince called out merrily. 


Little book of good 
health 

A bright little booklet just 
^ published by the St. John 
Ambulance Association gives us 
some basic facts about keeping 
ourselves and those around us 
in good health. Many of these 
facts have long been known to 
C N readers, but it is surprising 
what a lot of people are ignorant, 
or heedless, of them. 

Called A Preliminary Course 
of Hygiene, it is illustrated with 
amusing little sketches and 
rhymes, applicable to feckless 
folk such as the 
Careless little girl called Grace 
Coughed all over baby’s face. 
Now there is a great to-do : 
Baby has the measles too ! 


Stop Press 

V^/itm the death of the Rev. 
vv Harry C. Smith, a former 
vicar of Bourne, Lincolnshire, a 
.kindly and understanding char¬ 
acter has departed from- our 
midst. 

It was his custom to chalk 
notices on a blackboard near the 
church door, but on one occa¬ 
sion when he was on holiday a 
choirboy chalked up a notice of 
his own—“Hooray, hooray, the 
vicar’s away.” 

When the vicar returned the 
notice was still there, and with 
a twinkle in his eye he added: 
“Alas and alack, the vicar is 
back.” 
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THINGS SAID 

TJusbands have no right to 
criticise back-seat drivers 
when they themselves give advice 
to their wives on how to prepare 
meals. Cecil St. Laurent , 

French novelist 

'"This great sum is a national 
investment of the most 
profitable kind ; it is an invest¬ 
ment in brains, and such an 
investment yields the longest 
return. Lord Samuel, on the State 
grant to universities 

'T’he impetus that the school 
meals service had early in 
the war has resulted in a national 
habit—the mid-day meal at 

school. Herefordshire Education 
Committee report 

'Die Board of Trade includes 
the Prime Minister and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
last recorded meeting as a col¬ 
lective body was on December 
23, 1850. I find that it works 
very well with a quorum of one 
Mr. Peter Thornycroft, 
President of the Board of Trade 

TV/T issionary work is required 
in this country as much if 
not more than in countries 
overseas. Archbishop of York 

Dancing on the 5.15 

TAanish State Railways have 
- Lj ' introduced mobile ballrooms 
for passengers with restless feet 
—travelling dance-I^alls consist¬ 
ing of two ordinary coaches 
knocked into one and wired 
for dance music provided by 
gramophone. 

They* are for hire to excur¬ 
sionists, and one can imagine 
the stationmaster shouting in 
Danish, “Take your partners for 
the 5.15, please!” 

Dancing cars on trains seems 
an attractive idea ; but those 
who have never even learned to 
Walk steadily along the corridor 
of a moving train will doubtless 
be willing to sit out most of the 
numbers! 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Henry. Fol d once said: 
Everything can always be done 
better than if is being done. 


Thirty Years Ago 

'T’iie municipal Zoo of St. 
■*" Louis is placing an ordinary 
domestic cow, sheep, and pig 
among its exhibits because there 
are so many children living in 
the city who have never seen 
these animals. 

The superintendent had a poll 
taken of child visitors, and out 
of 5376 who were questioned 
40 per cent had never seen a 
sheep, 17 per cent had never 
seen a pig, and 12 per cent had 
never seen a cow. 

Froth Children's Newspaper. 

March 3, 1923 


REMEMBERED HILLS 

The hills are dearest which our 
childish feet 

Have, climbed the earliest; arid 
the streams most sweet 

Are ever those at which our 
young lips drank; 

J. G. Whittier 



OUR HOMELAND 


A spring scene at Lus combe, 
near Totnes, Devon 
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ERIC GILLEXT, the C N Film Critic, writes this wecL of „ . • 


TWO FINE THRILLERS—AND 
PUPPET FAIRY TALE 


A 


I^ival studios sometimes tackle 
similar themes almost at the 
same time, and there is some re¬ 
semblance between Anthony 
Asquith’s new film, The Net, and 
the very successful Sound Barrier. 

The Net has a thrilling plot, the 
direction is able and effective, and 
the acting and casting are first-rate. 


The brilliant team of scientists 
at Port Amberlcy is headed by 



James Donald at the controls of 
M.7.—a scene from The Net 


Carrington (Maurice Denham), and 
a conflict has developed between 
him and the young genius Michael 
Heathley (James Donald), who has 
just invented the latest thing in jet 
planes, M.7. 

Heathley wants to take it up 
himself, but Carrington insists that 
the first test shall be made by 
ground control, and. without a 
pilot. 

At this point Carrington is killed, 
and the Irish doctor, Dennis Bord 
(Noel Willman), shows that he has 
his own reasons for wanting his 
death. Heathley immediately takes 
M.7 up, with his assistant pilot 
Jackson (Patric Doonan), and both 
of them almost lose their lives. 


mended to anyone who enjoys a 
taut, gripping air-thriller. 

'J'ime Bomb, with Glenn Ford 
Anne Vernon, and a British 
cast, is tense and lively for seven- 
eighths of its length. 

A saboteur plants a time bomb 
in a train carrying explosives from 
Birmingham to Portsmouth. A' 
policeman sees him, and the train 
is switched to a convenient siding. 
Major Peter Lyncort (Glenn Ford) 
is then summoned to detect the 
time bomb. 

I have rarely seen more effective 
photography on the screen. The 
camera turns from the sinister- 
looking train, silent in the siding 
with Lyncort working methodically 
against time, to the people evacu¬ 
ated from their homes, and the 
small group of police waiting some 
distance from the siding. 

This is the kind of thing that 
only.the cinema can do, and Time 
Bomb does it superlatively well. 
But it is hard to see why the 
director spun out the story to an 
ending which is almost an anti¬ 
climax. 

(Czechoslovak State Films have 
made The Emperor's Nightin¬ 
gale in colour with puppet actors, 
from Hans Christian Andersen’s 
famous story. 

It is delightful but over long. 
•The introduction of a real small 
boy and girl does not help the story 
at all, and it drags out the length 
•of the film. 

Puppet films arc not often 
successful, but Jiri Trnka, the 
director of this one, has managed 
to give his puppets character and 
expression. They come to life in 
the really beautiful settings he has 
devised for them. 

The music helps the film almost 
as much as the English com¬ 
mentary, which is most sym¬ 
pathetically spoken by .Boris 
Karloff. 

Anyone interested in cinematic 
novelties should try to see Tho 
Emperor’s Nightingale. Magic and 
beauty are to be found here. 



This (lying se¬ 
quence is magni¬ 
ficently done, and 
events work up to 
another flight 
which brings The 
Net to a thrilling 
end. 

William Fair- 
child has made a 
vivid screenplay 
from John Pud- 
ney’s novel, and 
thc'acting of every 
member of the 
well-chosen cast 
does justice to it. 
Phyllis Calvert, 
Robert B c a 11 y, 
Herbert Lorn, 
Muriel P a v I o w, 
Walter Fitzgerald, 
and Herbert 
l.ornas make the 
fullest, use of their 
opportunities. 

The Net can be 
safely recom¬ 


Kohert Beatty plays the part of an American 
security officer in The Net 


French Scouts 
interview 
Dr Schweitzer 

Some French Boy Scouts have 
had the privilege of an interview 
with the world-famous Dr. 
Schweitzer, and have since seen it 
published in Benjamin, the new 
Paris paper for boys and girls. 

Albert Schweitzer, celebrated 
everywhere for his books on 
theology and music, is even better 
known for his great work at his 
medical mission at Lambarene in 
West Africa. But the interview 
took place at his home at Giins- 
bach in Alsace, his birthplace. 

The Scouts, who had arranged 
no appointment, daringly rang the 
bell “on spec.” A lady answered 
and said that Dr. Schweitzer was 
resting and must not be disturbed, 
but they could go and wait in the 
garden. 

FRIENDLY GREETING 

Presently the great doctor him¬ 
self appeared, held out his big hand 
and smiled behind his enormous 
bushy moustache. He led them 
into his simply-furnished room. 

They then asked him what he 
thought about the Scout Move¬ 
ment, and he replied that as he had 
never had a holiday he had never 
had the opportunity of' making 
direct contact with it. But he be¬ 
lieved it to be one that could bring 
its members spiritual wealth so 
long as they followed entirely the 
ideals which it had set itself. 

“ It is a means of becoming rich 
in friends, one of the great joys of 
life,” he told them. 

“I have a lot of friends,” he 
went on, “and I continually make 
more in my travels, on the ship, in j 
the train, at my hospital, every- I 
where.” j 

IDS PHILOSOPHY 

In a few words he gave them his ; 
philosophy: “1 have always dedi- j 
cated myself to respect for life of j 
every kind. One cannot respect i 
moral laws if one does not respect 1 
life itself. That, I think, should 
be an axiom of Scouting.” 

To illustrate this view be told 
them an ancient Chinese legend 
about a man who was going to re¬ 
pair a wall round his property, fill¬ 
ing in the cavities which had 
appeared between the stones. But 
the man’s son pointed out that a 
number of insects had found a 
shelter in these holes. So the old 
Chinaman left the wall as it was. 

“To kill an animal ought always 
to be a necessity and never a 
pleasure,” concluded the doctor. 

The Scouts left his house feeling 
that to see and talk to this man, 
who is himself almost a legend, 
had been the most thrilling 
moment of their lives. 


SOLID GIFT 

Twelve very heavy crates de¬ 
livered at the New York head¬ 
quarters of the United Nations re¬ 
cently contained 4000 square feet 
of stone from the hills of Judea. 

It was a gift to the United 
Nations from the Government of 
Israel. Weighing 30 tons, the 
stone will be used in the area round 
the United Nations building. 


PETER AND THE HAWK 


My friend Peter has always been 
a great lover of birds, writes a C N 
correspondent, but he has never 
kept any as pets—he prefers to see 
them in their natural surroundings, 
and spends hours in the fields or ! 
woods watching them. 

Recently, a van-driver at the 
firm where Peter works told him 
that he had knocked down a bird 
in the street, and had taken it to 
the local Animal Clinic. 

Peter at once went round to see 
his friend the vet. and asked to 
see the bird. 

“ I’m afraid I’ve just put him in 
the gas-chamber,” said the vet.- 
“It’s a pity his wing was so badly 
fractured, because we don't often 
get kestrel hawks brought here; but 
there is nothing I can do.” 

Peter begged to be allowed to 
try to save the bird, and at last the 
vet. agreed, and went out and took 
the hawk from the chamber—just 
in time. 

When Peter arrived home, he 
placed the bird carefully in a box 
by the dining-room fire. The 
kestrel lay quiet, allowing him to j 
adjust straw around the injured j 
wing. ,! 

Peter tended and fed the kestrel 


| carefully for six weeks. Then, one 
j morning, he was overjoyed to find 
j that the injured wing had mended. 
He took the bird into the garden, 
and it flew from his hand at once, 
only to land. at the end of the 



week. Then, out into the garden 
once more. This time, the kestrel 
flew off. quickly gathering height 
until it was but a speck in the clear, 
frosty sky. 


MEDALS FOR ROYS WHO RESCUED ANTELOPE 



Two schoolboy animal-lovers of 
South Africa have been awarded 
the R.S.P.C.A.’s bronze medal and 
citation certificate for risking their 
lives to save an impala, or rooibok, 
which fell into a crocodile-infested 
river. 

They are Ronald Canty, aged 14. 
and Frikkie Breedt, 15, of Benoni 
in the Transvaal. They were walk¬ 


one of the boys went to fetch a 
Park official who administered first 
aid. Later the antelope stood up, 
took one look round, and then 
sauntered off into the bush. 

The two boys were recom¬ 
mended to the R.S.P.C.A. in 
London for an award for their out¬ 
standing act of bravery and kind¬ 
ness. 

This, however, was 
by no means the first 
of Ronald and 
Frikkie : s deeds of 
kindness to animals. 
The C N correspon¬ 
dent in Benoni was 
told by Frikkie's 
mother that she never 
knows what will be 
the next stray animal 
brought into the 
house. 


Frikkie Breedt 


Ronald Canty 


Our correspondent 
saw two dogs, one of 
which had been in- 


ing in the Kruger Game Reserve j 
when they saw the impala, a red 
antelope about three feet high, fall 
into the Sabie River. 

The strong current swept it 
downstream, but Ronald and 
Frikkie plunged in fully dressed. 
One grabbed the frightened 
animal’s horns and the other its 
hindquarters. With great difficulty 
they managed to get it to the bank. 

The impala lay exhausted, and 


jured by a car, a rnossie or South 
African sparrow,, a bush baby, a 
cat, a canary, and a pigeon. 
Ronald has a stray kitten which he 
rescued from Benoni’s streets. 

Both lads have been praised by 
the Chief Warden of the Game 
Reserve for their practical interest 
in preserving wild life. 

Ronald and Frikkie arc a little 
overwhelmed at the fuss that has 
been made about them. 


RICHES OF AUSTRALIA’S WILD NORTH 


Recent discoveries have con¬ 
firmed that Australia has an almost 
inexhaustible supply of important 
minerals, including uranium, in her 
wild Northern Territory. 

There are deposits of bauxite, 
raw material of aluminium, and it 
is believed that there is enough tin 
at Marom Bay to save Australia 
having to import any. Tungsten is 
found in the same region. 


Another important discovery is 
zinc in Arnhem Land, and there 
are new prospects of increased pro¬ 
duction of copper, gold, silver, 
lead, and zinc in northern Queens¬ 
land. 

Mining at the Rum Jungle 
uranium field has been taken over 
by a commercial firm which is 
building a township there. Already 
100 workers are producing the raw 
material of atomic energy. ■ 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


0 


Jim Peters 



Athlete with a busy 
year ahead is Mara¬ 
thon acc, Jim Peters, 
whose plans include 
a return to the track 
racing at which he 
first gained prom¬ 
inence. 


An Essex man, born in 
October 1918, Jim’s possi¬ 
bilities as a runner were 
first noted in 1931, when 
playing Soccer. The follow¬ 
ing year lie won the Federa¬ 
tion x of Boys’ Clubs cross¬ 
country championship. 


Ills first Marathon was the 
famous Polytechnic event in 
1951, and lie won in record 
time. A year later lie won 
the Windsor to Chiswick 
Marathon in 2 hours 20 
minutes J2'2 seconds, a time 
unequalled in the world. 


In the Olympic Gaines last 
year cramp forced him to 
drop out after 19 miles. Now 
he is training harder than 
ever. 11 is daily programme 
includes a short run before 
breakfast and a ten-mile run 
at uiglit after his day’s work. 


EXPORTING OUR GREEN PASTURES 

iny seasons. This in time will mean 


"ll A N i\ 0 C K B U R N 
MUSEUM 

A museum on the site of the 
Battle of Bannockburn has. been 
proposed by Stirling Council. 

It is also planned, to construct a 
road to the Borestone, a great 
sunken mass of granite in which, 
according to legend, Bruce's per¬ 
sonal standard was fixed during the 
battle. 

The Battle-of Bannockburn, in 
1314, was Scotland's most famous 
day. Edward the First of England 
itad come north with a huge army 
of 100,000 men, and met the much 
smaller Scottish army on the banks 
of the small stream called the 
Bannock Burn, three miles south 
of Stirling. 

Bruce had chosen his ground 
carefully, so that a bog lay between 
the armies to discourage the power¬ 
ful English cavalry. 

Sir Henry de Bohun, an English 
knight, noticed Bruce riding up and 
down in front of his army. Laying 
his lance in its rest, he galloped 
.straight at the Scottish king. 

Bruce awaited his coming with 
composure, and swerved his horse 
aside at the last moment to avoid 
the lance point. As de Bohun was 
carried past, Bruce rose in his 
stirrups and with one blow of his 
battle-axe felled the knight to the 
ground. 

watcheTfor six 

C N READERS 

Congratulations to the following 
six readers, who have each won a 
wrist-watch for their entries in 
. Competition No. 19: 

STUART GLOVER, East Barnet; 
STUART MASON, Barnsley; 
ELIZABETH SCOTT, Dunbar; 
GEOFFREY TEW. Sheffield; 
MARGARET TUFFNELL, Spald¬ 
ing; 

HELEN WILLIAMS, Chester. 

The 15 hidden objects were 
.cheese-dish, concertina, parasol, 
■nut, pigeon, rocking-chair, sauce¬ 
pan, saucer, screwdriver, stop¬ 
watch, stork, sugar-tongs, toma¬ 
hawk, tree, and wasp. 


We often forget that one of 
Britain's best exports to many parts 
of the world has been our pedigree 
farm livestock. From Highland 
glens down to the lush green 
valleys of our south we "have sent 
cattle, sheep, and pigs to populate 
the vast farmlands of the New 
World, of the Commonwealth 
countries, and of the Colonies. 

Some of our friends also seem 
to forget this—or perhaps they 
never knew. A party of young 
American farmers was touring 
English farms not long ago, and 
when they came to Herefordshire 
they saw, for the first time, the 
famous breed of white-faced Herc- 
fords grazing in their native 
pastures. 

“Why, look!’’ cried one. 
“They got some of our caitle 

here!” 

And now a r.evv thing is hap¬ 
pening, which may prove that we 
can make two blades of British 
grass to grow where one American 
blade grew before. 

British seeds have met with a 
big success at the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Winter Fair, held at Toronto. 


Having to compete with seeds from 
many parts of the American Con¬ 
tinent and elsewhere, they won no 
fewer than 91 awards with 163 
entries. 

This unexpectedly good result 
can mean much for the future food 
supplies of the world. Seeds from 
' the best, strains of our grasses and 
clovers can play an important part 
in the development of North 
American agriculture, and farmers 
there are making many inquiries 
among the leading growers in this 
country. 

The growers have decided to 
send several tons of their best seed, 
free of charge, to Canada, and they 
are confident that the result will 
be richer pastures with longer graz- 

LURE OF LONDON 

According to a survey made of 
the travelling habits of United 
States Service men and women in 
Britain, London is the most popu¬ 
lar city when leave is due. Edin¬ 
burgh is a close second, and then 
follow Stratford-on-Avon, Oxford, 
Windsor, and Cambridge. 


more and better milk, blitter, 
cheese, meat, and wooi. 

Some of the seed will go to 50 
farms in British Columbia this 
spring, and some will go to Nova 
Scotia and other provinces where 
the climate is similar to our own. 
Farmers will plant new pastures 
with the seed, and will report on 
their progress with it. 

Meanwhile, in America, the 
States of Pennsylvania and Wash¬ 
ington have already decided to 
recommend the adoption of one of 
our new strains of Cocksfoot grass 
for improving their grasslands. 
And seeds of our Timothy and 
Meadow Fescue arc to be put down 
in trial plots to demonstrate their 
value. 

There seems good prospects of 
a big export trade developing; 
and it will be one in which we can 
all take pleasure—for what can be 
happier than to reflect that our 
English meadows are giving new 
sustenance to distant parts of the 
world, and helping to deliver man¬ 
kind from the spectre of starva¬ 
tion? 


The Children's News paper, February 28, l<) HI 

IT’S A LONG WAY 
TO TIPPERARY 

A plaque has been unveiled on 
the building in Stalybridge, 
Cheshire, where the famous sorig, 
It's a Long Way to Tipperary, wa; 
written 41 year's ago. 

Jack Judge, the writer, was trying 
to compose a song to sing the next 
evening, because somebody had 
suggested it was time he had a new 
song. 

He overheard the words, “It’s a 
long way to . . .” and he, with 
Irish blood in his veins, filled in the 
place-name Tipperary, and finished 
the song in time for the following 
evening. 

In 1914 the song went round the 
world because it had become so 
popular among British troops in 
the First World War, who sang it 
on the march. 

Jack Judge had sold the song for 
£5, but when it became so popular 
the publisher gave him a share of 
the profits. 

At the unveiling of the plague 
the Mayor of Stalybridge v.as 
present, and the Town Band gave a 
spirited rendering of It’s a Long 
Way to Tipperary. 

STAMP NEWS 

q'HE Royal Tour of New Zealand 
will be commemorated by a 
3d. stamp depicting the Queen, and 
a 4d. stamp with the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh. Both will 
have Maori motif'borders. 

Liechtenstein plans to issue a 
stamp honouring the Inter¬ 
national Boy Scout Movement. 

r JNic construction of the Budapest 
Underground Railway is pic¬ 
tured on two r.cw Hungarian issues. 

Qweden is to issue five- stamps 

commemorating the 50th anni¬ 
versary of her Athletic Association. 

Liirce stamps showing apolar bear, 
a moose, and a big-horn sheep 
will be issued by Canada to coin¬ 
cide with her National Wild Life 
Week. 


THE CORAL ISLAND—R, M. Ballantyne’s story of the South Seas, told in pictures (6) 


Ralph told Bill what he had overheard of the captain’s 
plot to make a surprise attack on the natives and rob 
them. Bill, who hated the captain, declared he would 


swim ashore stealthily, fix a musket to a tree and tie a 
string to its trigger, so that when the pirates advanced on 
the village, they would trip over it, firing the musket and 


alarming the villagers. Then the attackers would have 
to retreat without their loot. Later Bill swam ashore 
with a loaded musket, holding it well clear of the water. 



After dark the pirates, using long, muffled oars, slowly 
and quietly rowed the schooner up a crock to a spot they 
had previously selected near the pile of valuable sandal 
■wood they planned to steal. They intended to surprise 
the villagers at their supper, and shoot as many of 
.them as possible, thus frightening the others, who would 
.run away to the mountains. The desperadoes landed 
:in a small boat, and left Ralph by himself in charge of 
it while they slipped off into the bushes. - 


Bill’s musket trap failed, but so did 
the captain’s plan. A pirate let ofF 
his carbine by accident, thus warning 
the natives, who sprang up and sur¬ 
rounded the murderous intruders. The 
captain’s party had gone too far to 
escape to the schooner. In the fight 
that followed, all were killed except 
Bill, who staggered back to Ralph. 


Bill was wounded, but he and Ralph managed to get Though Bill was w r eak from w r ounds he 
on board the schooner, and they began . to row it sat by the tiller and steered. “There’s 
slowly down the creek. But angry natives assembled a squall coming,” he w T arned. “ Clew up 
on the hank ahead of them to attack them. Bill fired the foresail. Drop the main peak.” 
the big, brass cannon and scared them off. As the When the squall struck, the schooner 
schooner reached the mouth of the creek a breeze, gave a lurch that hurled Bill against 
which the trees had kept off her, filled a sail which had the cabin skylight. He lay motionless 
been previously hoisted, and she moved gently to- and Ralph, who had seized the tiller, 
wards the open sea. , . dared not leave it to help him. 


WEta! will happen to the only able seaman left on board the schooner? 


See nest week’s instalment 
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by Geoffrey Trease 


Dick Arlington, an 18th-century 
boy, is staying with Celia Mount at 
her uncle’s silk mill in Derbyshire. 
A mysterious Italian, Foscari, has 
fallowed Mr. Mount on a mission 
of revenge. The two young people 
attend a local ball. Celia suddenly 
vanishes and her dancing-slipper is 
picked up in the courtyard. 

12. Captive in the cave 

A thorough search of the inn- 

1 yard and its surroundings re¬ 
vealed no further trace of Celia. 
She had vanished as completely 
and mysteriously as Cinderella her¬ 
self, leaving—like Cinderella—one 
chncing-shoe. 

Fazeley led the inquiries, with 
Mrs. Needham’s anxious help. The 
rumour soon spread round the ball¬ 
room that young Miss Mount had 
disappeared, and there was a rush 
of volunteers to form a search- 
party. 

“Where can we search to¬ 
night?” demanded the journalist. 

Standing out there in the cold 
yard they were conscious of the 
wild hills and the pitch-black night 
pressing in upon the town from 
every side. Celia and her captors 
might be anywhere. Where, after 
all, had Foscari and his two 
accomplices been hiding during 
these last days? No one knew. 

Nor had anyone like them 
been noticed near the Lathkill 
Arms that night. They might, 
none the less, have been there. 
Market Milldale was crowded for 
the ball. People had driven in 
from miles around. Unfamiliar 
faces had been common enough- 
even foreigners were not unknown 
among the maids and valets and 
the hired musicians—and most of 
the coachmen and grooms had been 
so muffled up against the cold that 
they were unrecognisable. 

Only one point could be cleared 
up. To reach the retiring room, 
Celia would have had to go down 
a long, dimly-lit passage, with two 
doorways opening upon the yard. 
Given the luck to catch her there 
alone, the Italians could have 
spirited her away in a few 
moments. 

" Jsn't there anything we can do?” 

Dick demanded feverishly. 

“Not till daylight,” said Fazeley. 
“By tomorrow, too, Foscari may 
have given us another clue.” 

“How?” - 

“Celia is of no use as a hostage 
unless he bargains with her uncle. 
He will have to communicate with 
us in some way.” 

Fazeley's forecast was right. 
One . of the mill-workers, coming 
up the road in the dawn light, 
found a paper nailed to a tree, and 
brought it straight to Mr. Mount. 
It bore these words: 

Stop work on your new 
machinery or you will never again 
see the little signorina alive. When 
I know that you have done this, 1 
will arrange terms for a proper 
settlement. 


It was not signed. There was 
no need. Reading it, they could 
almost hear Foscari’s voice. 

Mr. Mount uttered a choking 
sound, half-rage and half-despair. 
Then he-called to Will Wirkswortli. 
“Stand the men off,” he growled. 
“No work on t' new mill till I give 
the word.” 

Dick looked gloomily at Fazeley. 
“1 don’t think much of this as a 
clue,” he said. 

(/elia came to her senses with a 
slight headache and a dull 
roaring in her cars. She groaned 
and stretched herself, and opened 
her eyes.. There was a flickering 
yellow light nearby. She sat up 
on one elbow, and, as her bare 
flesh touched the cold rock, she 
was suddenly shocked into full 
wakefulness. 

“What has happened? Who are 
you?” she asked, as she saw the 
three shadowy figures huddled 
round the candle. They turned, 
and one spoke. It was none other 
than-Foscari. 

“So you are awake, signorina? 
You have slept soundly, despite 
the roughness of the journey!” 

She began to remember. . She 
had been flying down the passage 
from the ballroom. Had she 
tripped—or had someone caught 
hold of her? She remembered 
only strong arms, a threatening 
voice whispering, “Drink this; you 
will feel better!” and a cup forced 
against her lips, a cloak muffling 
her head, and the sound of wheels. 

“I know you,” she accused 
■ Foscari. “Wait until my uncle 
hears of this!” 

“That is exactly what I intend.” 
The Italian laughed. “Indeed, to 
hasten matters, I am writing to 
him.” 

Celia looked around her. Her 
head was clearing, but the dull roar 
continued. She realised it was 
caused by falling water and was 
nothing to do with the drug she 
had been given. She was in some 
kind of cave. The flame danced on 
stalagmites of gleaming crystal. 
The water was one of those under- 



! What is the capital of Tap- 


land?. 

2 Who are fromologists? 

3 What is seismology? 

4 Amiable means fierce, force¬ 
ful, or friendly? 

5 What is the young of a pig 
called? 

6 Who has been called “the 
Father of Australia ”? 

7 Which was the last team to 
win the F.A. Cup and the 
League Championship in the 
same season? 

8 What is egoism? 

Answers on page 12 


ground streams which made their 
channels through the limestone. 

The other two figures were those 
of the Italian woman and the un¬ 
couth lem Holsworth. They had 
some food spread in front of them 
and wine in small leather bottles, 
from which they filled their cups. 
It was clear that the trio were com¬ 
fortably settled in their hiding- 
place. 

“Why have you brought me 
here?” she asked. 

“To make the stubborn English¬ 
man more reasonable,” said 
Foscari smoothly. “You perhaps 
know, signorina, that he. has learnt 
the secret which for generations, 
for centuries, has been the secret 
of my people. He means to open 
a throwing-mill of his own. My 
sister’and I were sent from Italy to 
prevent him in any way we could. 
In any way, signorina!” 

T tlERE was something in the tone 
of the last phrase which chilled 
her. But she answered haughtily, 
resolved that he should not sec 
how frightened she was: “You will 
never stop my uncle from doing 
what he has set his mind to do.” 

“But I think so, signorina.” 
Foscari turned to lent Holsworth. 
“You, explain to her.” 

“’Tes like (his, love.” The word 
was fantastic on these lips. 
“Mebbe ye've heard o’ Cauldron 
Hole? That’s where we are now— 
hundreds o’ feet into t’ side o’ t’ 
moor, not five mile from t’ mill- 
'ouse, though yer uncle ’ud not 
think to seek ye here, not in a 
month o’ Sundays.” 

“Well?” 

“Hear yon river roaring? It 
flows reet across t’ cave from side 
•to side. Then it leaps eighty feet 
—that’s what ye can hear. It flows 
out into t' dale, later on. ’Tes the 
very river as drives yer uncle's mill¬ 
wheel.” 

“I’ve heard about that. But 
what has this got to do with-” 

“This much, love.” Holsworth 
leant towards her with a brutish 
grin. “Yer uncle will do as Mr. 
Foscari says—or he’ll never see ye 
again—alive!” 

Celia shrank back. “You can’t 
keep me here for ever-” 

“Nay, we’ll send ye back to ’im, 
a’ reet. Safe an’ sound, if he’s 
sensible. If not, by way o’ the 
Cauldron!” 

“No!” Celia had to bite her 
lips to repress a scream. She saw 
what he meant. People thrown 
into the underground river would 
be swept over the waterfall, down 
through terrifying passages in the 
earth, until the current delivered 
them, drowned and battered, at the 
mill dam. 

w hat could she do? It was im¬ 
possible to fight against these 
three. It was true, as Holsworth 
had said—her uncle would never 
find her here. Was there any 
chance of creeping away when her 
captors were off their guard? 

That hope was crushed as soon 
as it was conceived. The three 

Continued on page 19 





(AH!SO you 36SONG TO] 

\80OTS LIBRARY TOO 



YOU TOO 

can have lots of fun, thrills 
and interest fromthesplendid 
range of books in Boots Boys 
and Girls Library. And it 
doesn’t cost, much to be a 
member. Post the coupon 
for gaily illustrated free leaf¬ 
let that tells all about it. 


bear «S Cd. stamp, to:Ss°z!l^ ® unse ^d 


Y° ur . Name . 

' capital later, plea „ . 


■Address... 


StamforJsYr T’ el ° P - 

J a ^ t -> Loudon, S.E.: 


__ 



PoZlr PETER PUPPETS 

Made of practically 
Unbreakable Plastic 

ONLY 3^0 EACH 

By special arrangements 
wc are able to offer the 
following hand puppets 
at only 3/6 each. Plus 
6d. post and packing. 

1. Monkey 2. Clown 3. Nigger 

4. Jester 5. Dog 6. Schoolboy 

7.. Punch 8. Judy 9. Policeman 

Children love making their own theatre. 
We supply design and script of Play FREE 
with first order for 6 puppets. Trice £ 1 . 1 . 
post free. IDEAL CHILDREN'S PRESENT. 
Saul today to: 

PETER PUPPETS 
(Dept C.N.), 14 George Street, Brighton. 

S.A.i:. f or Ill ust rat'd Leaflet. ____ 

RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

GREAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled handle with 
new blado firmly held 
by screw. puts used 
blades to good use. Send 
1/- stamps or P.O. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

6,ooo Revs. O IG 

Per Min. O/.W 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 
Comprises ALL 
necessary parts .and 
metal base for simp 1 e 
assembly to make this working T.lectiic 
Motor.' Groat technical, instructive and enter¬ 
taining boy’s toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send r.O. 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 








TABLE SOCCER 

r.ltrnt So. 638860 

FULL OF. REAL SOCCER THRILLS. 
* THE ORIGINAL " il!l 2 2 

ga ^l°aM^ ll irs 

IMPROVEMENTS ! adapted. Pouls, 

W.L. KEELING & SONS conic*!/ “tel 
(Dept. N) Liverpool, 9. 



HEW 

PYJAMAS “ 


CANCELLED EXPORT 

5,000 4 Pint 

E1ECIH 

Plug in any wk 

Eccauso of an unfortunate export cancellation 
this standard universal voltage AC/DC {200- 
250). 4-piut kettle, attractive highly 
polished hygienic aluminium with insulated 
handle, complete and ready for use. is offered 
at 25/-. Post, etc., 1/6. Absolutely unrepeat¬ 
able after this stock is disposed of. Fully 
guaranteed. 

Send for FREE illustrated LISTS of Clothing. Binoculars. Tents, Campin: 

. etc. TERMS. State LISTS required. 

HEADQUARTER & CEHERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Depi. CN/ 3 ), 133 - 29 ] CoJJharH r 
Lane, Loughborough Junction, Lon Jan, S.C.5. Opstt aV Sal. i p.m. 11 'e.L 



Ex-Ministry stock. 

Absolutely llrand-Xcw but 
straight from ihe Govern¬ 
ment bales and therefore 
slightly creased. You can 
buy these warm pyjamas 
for 10/11 only. Post, 
etc., 1/-. ropular striped Winceyette material 
which lasts tor years, llemember prices are 
soaring so BO NOT miss this remarkablo 
offer. State Chest measurement. 3 pairs 
for 32/6. Post free. 

Equipment, Watchc3, 
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Pope Triangular Set 

FREE ! !! MONACO 1951 HOLY YEAR SET 



Yes, we will send this Beautiful Set of 3 
HUGE COMMEMORATIVES (as illus¬ 
trated) ABSOLUTELY FREE to YOU. 

Each stamp is in two brilliant colours; 2 are 
TRIANGULARS, and on© depicts His 
Holiness POPE PIUS XII. These are 
undoubtedly the most beautiful, historic and 
fascinating stamps of 1951. YOU SIMPLY 


MUST ADD THIS SET TO YOUR 
COLLECTION; no philatelist can afford to 
be without them, and they are YOURS, 
FREE ! Just ask to SEE a bargain selection 
of our Big Discount Approvals, and enclose 
2id. for postage. (You are under no obli¬ 
gation to purchase anything !) DON’T DELAY. 
WHITE TO-DAY! 


PHILATELIC SERVICES (Dept. CiN2), EASTRI.NGTON, GOOLE, YORKS. 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 73 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchaser enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 73 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your Inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. C N.) South Hackney. London, E.9, England 
Established 1880 ' 


FREE!! 

2 MAGNIFICENT PACKETS 

1. ZOO PACKET 

(Beasts of the Jungle, Birds, 
Bear, Rhinoceros, etc.) 

2. SHIPS, PLANES, TRAIN 
(Liners, Bombers, etc.) 
plus 

WATERMARK DETECTOR 
and PERFORATION GAUGE 

Ask for Approvals enclosing 2\<1. stamp . 

R. POWELL (Dept. C.N.) 

39 Craigdale Road, Hornchurch, Essex. 



6 HISTORICAL STAMPS OF 

QUEEN ELIZABETH II 

Inc. scarce 1939 and 1951 CANADA, etc. 
(illustrated). All Free to collectors asking to 
see our famous ‘Quality’ Approvals. Send 3d. 
to cover our postage. If you wish you may join 
“THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. I/-. 
You receive Badge, ancl Membership Card 
listing fine gifts. ‘Quality’ Approvals sent 
monthly. Details sent of Coronation Offer. 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 23, 
CANTERBURY. Kent. 


FREE 



We Will Give ’ 

100,000 STAMPS 
FREE 


this month. Have you had your share ?* 
Write to-day for 200 free stamps which 
will be sent without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (cn si), 

•‘BAYONA,” IIEYSOMS AVE., CREENBANK, 
NORTIIWICH, CHESHIRE. 


SPRINGING TIGERS 

A most unusual offer of 3 magnificent unused 
animal stamps from Perak showing a Tiger 
springing out of the dense Malay Jungl© sent 
FREE to all applicants for Approvals 
enclosing postage. Mention C.N. 

R. D. HARRISON 

20 Park Rd., HODDESDON, Herts. 


rite for Approvals and IIow to Get 

[ 500 STAMPS FREE I 

I_._! 

enclosing 2id. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY 

“ The Bungalow,” 42 Guilford Avenue, 
Surbiton, Surrey. 



Yours Today 

JUST WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR! 

A REAL HOUSE FOR YOUR COLLECTION 
which can be placed among your most 
treasured possessions 
IF YOU SEND NOW 

A most unusual setting has been chosen for the cover, 
which is printed in TWO COLOURS. There is 
ample space for all your stamps, as it holds 1,200, 
in its 64 PAGES, all of which are headed with 
names of countries. . There are also 120 FULL 
SIZE ILLUSTRATIONS ! ! ! 

COULJ] YOU DO WITH ONE? .... YOU COULD! 

Then send immediately, enclosing 6d. for postage & packing, and request: 
Our WORLD Famous Approvals. 

Lisburn Ik Townsend Ltd. (C.N.), West Kirby, Cheshire 


SPORTS 

A.lmost any sport attracts large 
crowds of Africans in Rhode¬ 
sia. Up to 10,000 attend football 
matches in Salisbury, and boxing 
draws crowds from miles around. 
Cycling, in fact, was too popular 
on one occasion—so many wanted 
to “have a go ” that the track was 
worn out! 

'J'he Golf Foundation’s scheme to 
offer coaching to those schools 
with facilities has proved a great 
success. Already more than 1000 
boys and girls are learning golf 
under the scheme, and it is thought 
that the number will exceed 5000 
by the .end of the summer. 



Dinne Sibbett, 15, seen in train¬ 
ing at Victoria Park, London. 
Diane, who is the National 
Schools Hurdles champion, is 
also the 100 yards, long jump, 
and hurdles Junior champion of 
Essex Ladies Athletic Club? 

The American Women's Squash 
team will be striving on 
Wednesday this week at the Lans- 
downe Club, London, to become 
the first team to win the Wolfe- 
Noel Cup in this country. Owing 
to the different sizes of the courts 
in Britain and A«ierica, visiting 
players find it difficult to alter their 
game and, apart from the British 
victory in New York in 1933, the 
home team has always won. 


SHORTS 

Ten Hutton, the Yorkshire and 
England, cricketer, has been 
elected Sportsman of the Year 1952 
in a national ballot. 

'J'he All-England Badminton 
Championships at Earls Court 
next month will include British, 
American, Scandinavian, and 
Malayan contestants, as well as 
two Canadians, Don Smythe and 
Bud Porter. During their visit 
the Canadians will play for the 
Commonwealth against Scandina¬ 
via, and in a “ world ” team against 
Ireland. 

jyjiLES Spector, 18-year-old 
Hendon County Grammar 
School pupil who this month made 
his debut for Chelsea, is studying 
physics at school and hopes to go 
on to university. Last season he 
played for England in a Youth 
Soccer international, and will con¬ 
tinue to play as an amateur. 

^rthur Grimsdell was one of 
the greatest English inter¬ 
national Soccer players of all time. 
His elder son, Alan, however, de¬ 
clined to play Soccer, but became 
an outstanding Rugby player with 
Harlequins. Younger son William 
took up Soccer with a Watford 
junior side, but he, too, has now 
joined the Harlequins. 

M ,KE Barrett, of Ealing, recently 
won two cross-country titles 
on successive days. On the Friday 
he retained his Army champion¬ 
ship at Catterick; and on the 
following day he was first home in 
the North of the Thames Junior 
5-mile race, at Welwyn Garden 
City. 

Australia's great sprinter, Mar¬ 
jorie Jackson, has been pre¬ 
sented with a sewing-machine by 
her fellow-citizens of Lithgow, 
New South Wales. They took 
care, however, to have the gift 
fitted with an electric drive so that 
'she would not have to tire her legs 
by working a treadle. “Those legs 
must be kept fresh and strong for 
running,” they said. 


THE SILKEN SECRET 


Continued from page 9 

figures rose to their feet. Foscari 
lit a second candle from the one 
which stood on the rock floor, and, 
as he held it high, she saw better 
where she was. 

The cave roof soared out of sight 
above her head. The river raced 
through its narrow channel only a 
few yards in front of her, seething 
and boiling between its crystal 

walls. The gulf was perhaps 12 

feet across. It was spanned by 

two planks across which the 

woman walked gingerly, followed 
by Holsworth. 

“Do not be frightened,” said 
Foscari. “We are not going far, 
away. But you will be less trouble 
to guard if we leave you here. The 
river is too wide to jump, and you 
would not wish, I think, to fall in? 
Look around as much as you wish 
—you will find no outlet from this 
part of the cave. I will leave you 
a second candle. There is food if 
you are hungry, and wine.” He 
waved hospitably towards the 
bottles on the ground. 

A sudden inspiration flashed into 


Celia's mind. It was a slender 
chance, but any chance was better 
than none. '« 

“Leave me paper to write to my 
uncle!” she begged, letting a note 
of panic show itself in her voice. 
“He must give up his plan and get 
me out of here. He will listen to 
me perhaps, if he will not to you!” 

“That is a wise proposal, sig- 
norina.” Foscari's teeth flashed in 
the candlelight. He put down the 
writing materials he had gathered 
up. “Give no indication where 
you are, or I shall tear up the 
letter.” 

He turned and ran lightly across 
the bridge. When he was safely 
over the chasm, Holsworth pulled 
in the planks. Celia .was marooned. 
The others moved away, but she 
heard their voices faintly in the 
distance. 

There was no time to lose. She 
took the wine-bottles one by one, 
thanked Providence that they were 
of leather and not glass, and 
emptied their contents into the 
boiling torrent at her feet. 

To be continued 
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COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 


(ALL DIFFERENT) 


50 Algeria 

2/6 

100 Argeutine 

3/- 

50 Australia 

2/- 

50 Austria 

11- 

25 Belgian Cols. 

2/3 

50 Brit. Empire 

1/3 

25 Ceylon 

1/8 

50 Chile 

1/9 

50 Czech 

1/3 

200 French Cols. 

4/9 

100 Greece 

31- 

40 Hitler Heads 

1/6 


POSTAGE 2 


100 Holland 
25 Ilong Kong 
100 Hungary 
50 India 
25 Iraq 
100 Italy 
25 Konya 
25 Malaya 
25 Pakistan 
100 Russia 
100 Spain ' 
100 Sweden 
^d, EXTRA. 


1/9 

3/- 

1/3 

1 /- 


1/2 

2/3 

1/6 

1/3 

3/9 

1/9 

2/3 


1953 Crown Colonies Coronation 
Stamps (61 values complete) 13/6. 2/6 

deposit secures your set, balance payable 
approx. 3 weeks prior to issue date. Gibbons' 
1953 Simplified Catalogue 19/7, post paid. 
Pull lists of Packets, Albums, Accessories and 
New Issues sent on request. 


H. H. G. VORLEY, 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.A* 

REQUEST MY 

SPACE FILLERS 

1 on Approval from 25 a id. and upwards, 

| and receive free gift of beautiful Mona 
Lisa stamp, 

JEFFREYS, P.T.S. 

- 2 Bay View, Craigavo Port Talbot, Glam. 1 . 


VALUE FOR MONEY 

Send 21- and choose one 
of the following collections 
50 Argentina; 100 Austria; 50 Brazil; 50 
Canada. 25 Ceylon; 100 China; 100 Czech; 
100 Denmark; 50 Finland; 50 Fr. Cols.; 
50 Greece; 100 Holland; 50 Iraq; 100 Japan; 
25 Paraguay; 25 Persia; 50 Portugal; 50 

U. S.A.; 25 Vatican; 25 Siam; 100 Spain. 

V, r o will throw in FREE a sot of Monte¬ 

negro 6, cat. 2/7. 

BATT STAMPS, 

5 Home R d., Batterse a, L o nd on, S V/. ll 


TRIANGULARS j?J£EE 


To all applicants for my Discount 
Approvals I will give 3 triangular 
stamps FREE. I pay postage. 

ERIC JENNINCS, pts 

23 Upper Lane, Northowram, Halifax 


FREE! 


1st QUEEN 
ELIZABETH 
STAMP ' 

This is the first stamp of the new reign to 
be issued in the GOLD COAST and will be 
given free to all applicants for my 6d. in i/- 

DISCOUNT APPROVALS. 

M. THEOBALD (22N) 

6 Dell Corner. West Drayton, Middlesex. 


DON’T READ THIS 

unless you are interested in a colourful col¬ 
lection of Large Pictorial unused French 
Colonials. They depict Zoological and 
Native Scenes of Equatorial Africa, Somali¬ 
land and Ten other Colonies, and are Com¬ 
pletely Free! Simply send 2Jd. and ask 
to see Approvals. 

A. E. RUDGE, 

(F.C.), MILLOOK, BUDE, CORNWALL 

* FREE British Colonial GIFT ! 
FREE POSTAGE 

All applicants for my popular Discount 
Approvals will receive a pair of new 
issue PAPUA FREE, and I will pay 
the postage to you. Just send a letter 
► , or postcard. Also CHEESE LABELS 
on Approvals. 

MALCOLM MATSON 
306 London Road, Staines, Middx. 

JUL 


L JUI 

ZOlMlA 



TRIANGLES 

FREE 


A packet -of large 
stamps free to Ap¬ 
proval applicants. 
Enclose 2}d, postage 

GEORGE B. HARRIOTT, P.T.S., 28, 

17 Dipton Avenue, Newcastle-on-Tync, 4 


FOR YOU—FREE!! 


Delightful FLOWER stamp from Portuguese 
TIMOR, Handsome DENMARK showim 
GALLEON,THREECoIourfulSAN MARINO 
Multicoloured FRANCE, Giant MONACO, 
interesting issues of GREECE, NORWAY 
ITALY l ! ALL FREE with Approvals 
Enclose 2jd. stamp. 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (C55) 

41 Waldens Pk. Rd„ Horsell, Woking, Surrei 


CORONATION 

STAMP I 
ALBUM j 

The Coronation 
Stamp Album 
has spaces for 
2232 stamps. It 
is beautifully 
coloured and 
illustrated and it 
is FREE to all 
collectors who 
send 9d. postage and ask to see a selection 
of our WORLD-FAMOUS APPROVALS. 

AVON /Dept\ 55 THE AVENUE 
STAMPS V139 7 LOWESTOFT 
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lO STAMPS OF 
YOUR OWN 
CHOICE 

IRRESPECTIVE OF 
CATALOGUE VALUE 

To all requesting to see my VALUE 
FOR MONEY APPROVALS I send 
an extra selection of interesting stamps, 
from which you can take any 10 
STAMPS YOU LIKE. This is a 
wonderful opportunity to enlarge your 
collection. All letters receive my own 
personal attention. Write now enclos¬ 
ing 3df for postage. YOU WILL NOT 
REGRET IT. 

N. PARR, P.T.S, CATE HOUSE, 
MAIN ST., CRANCE-OVER-SANDS. 


-A NEW= 

BOX OF MAGIC! 

A complete Box of Tricks suitable 
for all ages. . 

Price 5/- Post Free. Send for List. 
BCM/TRICKS 

67 BAYIIAM STREET, LONDON 4 , N.W.l 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

and 

CHEESE LABELS 

on Approval, particulars , stamp. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

56 PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, S.E.17 


SCOTTISH IY1ADE KILTS 

in Clan Tartans. Tim Ideal present, colourful 
and lasting. But let it bn a real Kilt, made 
liy experts. Send stamped, addressed cnvolopo 
living as many details as possiblo. Give 
height if for a lady or gentleman and ago and 
height if for children, and we shall send an 
estimate. We aro expert and experienced Kilt 
makers and guarantee a perfect production. 
Have it in time for the Coronation. Overseas 
readers should Air Hail us. 

J. MacDAVID & SON, 

KILT MAKERS, CREETOWN, SCOTLAND 



LAST!! 

ALL THE LATEST AIRCRAFT 
A series of SO cards 
Post Free 2/6 Per Set 
THE SET YOU MUST NOT MISS 
S. R. BUTLER (Dept. C.N.) 

1 Qosfield Road, Epsom 


CIGARETTE CARDS 


Send 4d. for catalogue of over 1,000 series. 
ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 1/91. 

• 100 different cards 2/9 post freo. 

CHEESE LABELS 

25 different 1/9; 50, 3/-! 75, 5/-; 100, 7/6. 
List available 3d. 

E. H. W. LTD. (Dept. “ C ”) 

42 Victoria Street. London. S.W.l. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 21 d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN ), 

CO Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N .16 


The Best Stories 

by the Best Writers 

ARGOSY 

Monthly 116 


AQUAKITS 

BUILD YOUR OWN 

AQUARIUM 


These kits arc prepared ready 
for assembly with complete in¬ 
structions enclosed post free. 
2 -gallon capacity 5/6 
4 -gallon ^capacity 7/6 


j To R. P. LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 

MOONS LANE, 

I HORSHAM, SUSSEX 

1 Please send me KIT. 

I enclose P.O. value.. 



^Coronation Corner* 




All babies born in Woolwich 
during Coronation week will be 
given a 5s. (crown) piece in an 
inscribed case. 

Feeding the troops 

The biggest NAAFI canteen 
ever erected will stand in Kensing¬ 
ton Gardens for the use of the 
troops on duty. It will consist of 
large marquees covering five acres. 
Mobile canteens will also tour the 
route for the refreshment of Ser¬ 
vicemen before they take up their 
positions. 

At East Dean and Fiston, Sussex, 
the vicar hopes to convert the 
ancient church into a cinema to 
enable villagers to see the Coro¬ 
nation on television. 

Scouts to the fore 

Forty Queen's Scouts are to be 
Coronation messengers at the Lord 
Chamberlain's Office between May 
26 and June 6. 

The Camping Club of Great 
Britain are allocating some of their 
camp sites near London to foreign 
Coronation visitors who wish to 
spend their holiday under canvas. 

Brighton will provide a garden of 
scented flowers for blind folk, and 
altogether will spend £12,750 on 
celebrations. 

Broadstairs Council in Kent are 
to light huge bonfires on the cliffs 
on the night of June 2, andhave 
suggested to other Kent towns to 
do the same, so that there may be 
fires round the coast from Whit- 
stable to Folkestone. 


MR CHIPS 

For 42 years Samuel Martin 
Jordan gave his life to the Amer¬ 
ican College in Teheran, and a few 
weeks ago in Teheran a thousand 
Persians, or Iranians as they now 
like to be called, crowded to his 
memorial service. Sam Jordan— 
the “Mr. Chips” of Teheran—had 
died far away in Los Angeles, but 
never will his name be forgotten in 
Persia. 

He went from Pennsylvania to 
Persia in 1898. when it was even 
more sandy desert than it is today 
—when oil, and all that goes with 
it, was not nearly so important. He 
was then a massive young man, 
over six feet in his socks; and his 
heart, and that of his wife Mary, 
was set on starting a school for 
Persian boys. 

In those days Persia's only 
schools were Koran schools, in 
which boys and masters sat on the 
floor memorising the Koran. With 
tremendous enthusiasm he started 
a different kind of school, and it 
soon attracted the intelligent young 
men of Teheran; he had 60 pupils 
in 1900, and by 1940 there were 
850. 

Sam Jordan had all the quick in¬ 
sight and instincts of an American 
business man. In 1913 he bought 
60 acres of desert just outside 
Teheran at ten cents a square yard. 
Today its value is at least five 
dollars a square yard. Here he 
built a school with dormitories and 
staff houses. 

One day he persuaded a rich 
American “oil-man” to have a 


The Mayor of Edmcnton has in¬ 
vited 50 young Swiss people aged 
14 to 20 to come to I.ondon'for the 
Coronation. The visitors will slay 
two weeks and give displays of folk 
dancing and singing. 

Leeds plans to spend up to 
£50,000 on the Coronation—£2500 
of it for bulbs and plants. 

Stop ! 

Ordinary traffic on the pro¬ 
cession route will be stopped at 
midnight, so that spectators may 
reach -their places easily. 

< 

The Inland Waterways Associa¬ 
tion is to hold a Coronation Rally 
and Gala on the River Ouse at 
York on June 6. 

Edinburgh schoolchildren arc to 
receive beakers and propelling 
pencils as Coronation souvenirs at 
a cost of £7036. 

Nuneaton's Coronation expendi¬ 
ture of £1820 is to entertain school- 
children, provide fireworks, bands, 
concert parties, and an amateur 
production of Merrie England. 

One Street’s £12,000 ( 

Decorating London's Oxford 
Street will cost £12,000. Sir Hugh 
Casson's designs for standards will 
be in scarlet, gold, and white. 

The peal chosen for Coronation 
bellringers is the Stedman Triples, 
which has 5040 changes and takes 
3{ hours to ring. 

Durham City is to provide every 
old age pensioner with a tin of 
sweets and every child with a 
beaker as a souvenir. 


OF PERSIA 

look at the school. Out of that 
“look” he got a handsome new 
building in the lovely Persian style 
of architecture. Another visitor 
looking for oil-was also persuaded 
to look at the school, and the re¬ 
sult of that “ look ” was a new 
science block. 

“Up in Teheran,'’ the Persians 
used to say, “the Americans have 
a factory which makes men.” It 
delighted Sam Jordan to hear them. 

Football had a lot to do with 
Sam Jordan's success. He soon 
persuaded his boys to get into 
shorts and play football in spite of 
the natural Persian loathing of 
exercise. His boys had to rough it 
in camp and on the football field, 
but football's' popularity in Persia 
is largely due to Sam Jordan. 

Although all his boys came from 
Moslem families, Sam Jordan 
never compromised on his 
Christian faith. All his boys 
listened to his chapel talks each 
week, and many men occupying 
high positions in Iran today owe 
much to what he said and what he 
was. In 1947 they all contributed 
towards the alabaster bust of their 
“Mr. Chips” which stands in the 
main building—Jordan Hall—to¬ 
day, even though the school is now' 
part, of the national system of 
education. 

Just before he died some of his 
old boys flew to Los Angeles to see 
him, and to tell him that his name 
will live on in Iran whatever 
happens to the country in the 
future. 
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LUCKY COLLECTOR’S £9,000 FIND 



Years ago, a collector visiting the 
Hawaiian Islands spotted a grimy news¬ 
paper wrapper under the wall of a school 
out-building. Careful cleaning revealed 
two copies of the Hawaiian 2 cents first 
issue. Combined catalogue value is now 
£9,0001 There’s a find for you in every 
tin of Odol. Nothing that is likely to be 
worth £9,000 of course, but three smash¬ 
ing foreign or colonial stamps that you 
will be proud to add to your collection. 
Ask Mother to get you a tin, you’ll enjoy 
cleaning your teeth with Odol. 



FOBSIGH S ^y S Tlf J OF 




7 stamp of Jamaica, 

'' n/xixy nkfnlota CD LL 


BOOK YOUR 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 

CORO MAT I OBJ 
ISSUE NOW! 

61 CROWN COLONIES 
COMPLETE MINT 14/6 
COMPLETE USED 18/6 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
★ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
★ 
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* 226 BAKER STREET. LONDON. N.W.l. \Mmp°%r'fJrL'X:* 
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MONACO 

rffEEI HOLY 


now obsolete, FREE I deposit of s'- will secu.il 
Z to all asking for I MINT set. 

* nnr Ahhrnvnh Jnrll D£POSIT OF «'* WILL 'SECURE 

* our Approvals and | US£D S£T ond 

^ enciosmgjd.stamp. | balance by instalments l 

* FRANCIS CURTIS Co. Ltd. (T/f) ! FnE£ 

V " * I airfiri/ rtrArtr 



Coronation ‘ 


1951 
YEAR 

This really teautitul COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will bo sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to a ppli • 



L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN), 2Western Cardens, London, W.5 


120 im D !fu FREE 

This magnificent collection of stamps includes 
Triangle, Giant German Fair Stamp, 
and a host of other pictorials which will 
improve your collection to the envy of your 
friends. All you have to do is enclose 6d. iu 
stamps and ask to sec our famous Approvals. 

LINDSEY STAMPS (7), 

85 Legsby Avenue, GRIMSBY. 

Overseas enquiries invited, hut l, 1 - post, plccse. 


STAMPS OH APPROVAL 

We havo three, ranges of Approvals. 

1. Br. Cols, (many MINT including 
NEW QUEEN ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for selections of the countries which 
interest YOU! PROMPT and INDIVIDUAL 
attention, and, remember—we send POST 
FREE! 

BENNETT (C). 

44 Darrel Road. RETFORD. Notts. 


25 FREE STAMPS catalogued approx. 
3/- (Foreign and Colonial Pictorials, 
Commems., etc.) FREE to all original 
applicants sending 2jd. stamp for our 
genuine discount Approvals. DONT 
HESITATE, SEND NOW to 
MERTON STAMP APPROVAL 
SERVICE (C N. 7) 

24 Dane Road, MERTON, 
LONDON, S.W.I9. 



DIAMOND 


STAMPS 


DIAMOND & TRIANGLE PKT. FREE 


Costa Rica orchid diamond, Monaco 
Roosevelt trian-tie and 33 other desirable 
stamps free. Stud 3d. postage anil request 
Approvals and sets list. 

★ ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE JL, 
37 Rosebery Road, Epsom. r\ 


SCOUTS PACKET FREE 

What an Interesting collection Scout stamps 
make ! This packet contains two Australian 
Scout stamps including the latest issue, 
rnc from Holland and a new one from 
Jamaica. Also included are brilliant new 
Tropical Fishes from Mozambique. You can 

obtain this packet FREE if you request our 
discount Approvals and enclose 2i«I. postagt^ 

M. ALLEN (N.13) 

86 Marshalls Rd.,Rauiids, Wellingboro 

1 ,OQO STAMPS 6/9 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GREAT BRITAIN. 
500, 3/-; 250, 1/6; 100, 9d. 
BRITISH COLS,: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3 ; 300, 
6/6. TRIANGULAKS: 10. 1/6; 25, 4/6; 
50, 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 15. 1/3; 
25.2/3:50,5/6. FLAGS: 10. 1,3 ; 25, 2/9. 
MAI’S : 10, 1/3; 25, 2/9. SHIPS: 10. 1/-; 
25, 2 3. AIRMAILS: 25, 1/6. POSTAGE 
2’d. EXTRA. 

Approvals and Catalogue of stamp bargains 
on request. * 

S. TATLOW & SONS, EcKington. Sheffield 

THE GIFT OF THE WEEK! 

25-ALL DIFFERENT—25 

LARGE PICTORIALS FREE 

to everv Collector sending for my Fine 
Approvals. Postage 2Id. 

A. E. BROOKES 

“Scvenford,” Rosedale, Pickering, Yorks. 


100 STAMPS VALUED 10/- FREE 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. To all who 
ask to see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval, the Windsor 1 
Stamp Go. will send ABSOLUTELY 
FREE this bumper packet of 100 ALL 
DIFFERENT STAMPS. These 
stamps come from all parts of the world 
—America, Asia, Europe, Africa, and 1 
* have a total catalogue value of about 
} 10/-; they will add number, interest j 
and value to Your Very Own Collection. 
Iu addition, we will also send you free 
our Windsor Scries List of over 300 1 
oilier Rackets, and details of membership 

, _ of the Windsor Stamp Club and Club i 

Badge. WRITE NOW. Just ask for lOO Different Packets Free and for a 
Selection of Windsor Stamps on Approval. Enclose 2-!-d. stamp for posting 
I to you, and all these stamps will be sent io you by return post. Don’t delay, or 
you may forget and miss this super offer, so write NOW to : 

I WINDSOR STASVSP CO. IDept. C Fi), UCUFIEI.D. SUSSEX 
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The Bran Tub 


A CHANGE 

“Just having a rest?” queried the 
' foreman who had caught ona 
of his men sitting down on the job. 

“Er—y-yes, sir,” stammered the 
man. 

“Don't they say a change is as 
good as a rest?” 

“Er—yes, sir.” 

“Well, why not work for v a 
change?” 

Hidden players 

The names of four Chelsea foot¬ 
ballers are hidden in the following 
paragraph. Can you find them? 
“J^et’s sit on this log, Ray?” 

suggested Pip. Dick Strong 
crouched low in the bracken near¬ 
by; he did not wish to be seen. 

“ Dick’s only been cautioned; 
why is he so scared?” Pip asked. 

“Pip, arson's suspected,” replied 
Ray. Filled with alarm, Strong 
scarcely dared to breathe. 

Answers next week 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Mercury, Venus, 
and Mars will be in the south¬ 
west, and Jupi¬ 
ter in the south. 
In the. horning 
Saturn will , be 
Mi in the south- 

<& west ' ® ur p ic ‘ 

:j tljtt 8 lure shows the 

Moon as it will 
appear at 9 o'clock on Wednesday 
evening, February 25. " 


“ ADOLPHUS IS UP THE POLE,” SAYS JACKO 



Fine spring . weather ’ brought 
Adolphus down to the river. 

Front five letters 

have letters five and I make 
things adhere; 

a letter’s removed—I am 

finished, I fear; 

When the third letter’s gone, I 
am a kind act. 


I 

If 


“ Now, this is the way to do it,” said 
Adolphus flourishing the pole. 

-St. David’s Day 

gT. David ordered every one of 
his soldiers to place a leek in 
his cap during battle for distinction. 
To commemorate a great victory 
over the Saxons the Welsh still 
wear a leek on the anniversary of 


Take only one more and there’s' . the battle (March 1). 

Dad here, in fact! 

If still one more letter you will 
then delete, , 

I sound like a little green thing 
that you eat. Answer next week 


The reason why 
Y^hy did the old coal scuttle? 
Now this should make you 
think. 

The reason’was. as you may guess. 
It saw the kitchen sink. 

And here's another poser: . 

Why did the acid drop? - 

(A sticky problem this) 

It saw the lollipop. 


Always wishing 
J want to be a grown-up man; 

I wish the years would fly. 

I want to do what Daddy does— 

I will, too, by and by. 

And yet when men old age attain 
They wish that they were boys 
again! 

RODDY 


—BEDTIME CORNER 
Billy rises to the 
occasion 


j^ooxiNG through a picture- 
book, Billy saw photos of 
men on stilts. 

"That looks fun,” he thought. 
He went into the garden, found 
two long poles, and nailed a 
wooden block onto each about 
two feet up. 

Then, holding the tops of the 
poles, he put his feet onto the 
blocks and tried to keep his 
balance. 

’ He had a few tumbles on the 
. lawn at first but he gradually 
became quite expert, and he 
raised the block another foot. 

Then, one day as he was 
strutting about, his friend Paul 
came out. 

“Let’s try,” he said. But he 
just could not keep his balance. 
“Silly things,” he muttered, as 
he fell off for the fifth time. 
“No use for anything.” 

He began playing with a ball, 
throwing It up against the wall. 
But it bounced on a stone and 
shot up onto the roof of the 
shed and lodged in the gutter. 

He looked at Billy. “See if 
you can reach, will you?” 

Billy stumped across and, 
leaning against the shed, 
reached up. “No use for any¬ 
thing?” he said with a smile, as 
he threw the ball down. 

Paul grinned. “Well, perhaps 
for some things. Come, on, 
let's have another try.” 


THEIR MISTAKE 

Qne day I started swinging, 
And when 1 got up high 
The birds all stopped their 
singing, 

.Which made me wonder.why. 

Then they began to chatter, 

All peeping at my swing; 

1 said: "What is the matter? 
How strange that you don't 
sing! - 


“The day is bright and sum 
And then I savv twas plain - 
They thought—it u vis 

funny— 

I was an aeroplane! 


y- 


Keeping in touch 




" I don’t look like myself at all at tile 
hack, do I ?” 


CHAIN QUIZ 


>$ 

A 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, fhe last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
■ of the second, and so on. 

1. Wolf-like wild animal found 
in eastern Europe and southern 
Asia; notable for its ugly howling. 

2. Person or animal with little or' 
no pigment in the skin, fur, and so 
on; the eyes lacking colouring, the 
irises look pink. 

3. One of the people of north¬ 
west France, partly descended from 
Norsemen, who provided the last 
army to invade England; they also 
successfully invaded Sicily and 
southern Italy. 

4. Daughter of James II, and 
Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland; of her 17 children only 
one survived infancy, and he died 
when only 10. 

Answer next week 
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“ Don’t you mean the way not to do 
it,” chuckled Jacko. 

Coincidence 

“May I have the afternoon off, 
sir?” asked the office boy. 
“My Mother is not very well.” 

“It's rather strange that when¬ 
ever there is a big football match 
being plaved your Mother is taken 
ill.” 

“Yes, sir. I sometimes wonder 
if she is pretending.” 

Hidden places 

M* first’s a single compass point; 

My next may ward off blows. 
My whole's a place where ships are 
built; 

The River Tyne beside it flows. 

Answer next week 

YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 There is no capital of Lapland, 
which is not a country but an un¬ 
defined district in north-west 
Europe. 

2 Cheese label collectors. 

3 The study of earthquakes and other 
movements of the earth's crust. 

4 Friendly. 

5 A shoat. 

6 Sir Joseph Banks. 

7 Aston Villa, in 1897. 


8 Self-interest. 
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FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
HELPFUL IVY. Masses of ivy 
enveloped the derelict mill, hiding 
its sagging timbers and giving it 
quite a picturesque appearance. 
As Farmer Gray and the children 
drew near many birds could be 
seen greedily devouring the ivy’s 
berries. 

“It seems odd that ivy should 
flower so late in the year, and then 
bear berries when other plants will 
soon be bursting into bud,” re¬ 
marked Don.. 

“I don’t suppose the birds 
mind,” laughed Ann. 

“It is one of Nature’s many ways 
of helping her children,” Farmer 
Gray explained. “Ivy berries are 
ripe when other foods are in short 
supply or unavailable, which may 
save many birds from hunger.” 

Spot Ted 

Ted is a busy lad — here, there, 
and everywhere. Each line of the 
following verse suggests a word or 
words which end with his name. 
How many can you spot? 

Jed drove the ball inlo the net, - 
The crowd went wild and 
roared; 

They'd seen their rivals vanquished. 
And were pleased the boy had 
scored. Answers next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Rtddlc-nte-ree 

February- 

Spot. Ted. Possible 
solutions are: feted, 
hated or detested, 
greeted, indebted 
Chain Quiz. Mocba, 

Haydn, Dnieper, 
ermine 

Kiddie in rbyme 

Treasure Islam! 





the word for Toffee 


**• bCtd '31xe ZT&jjfjec £joccu\&btk cyj r=/Aaid6t<?n& 


Makers of Super-Kreem and Kreemy Toffees, 
the toffees with the “Kreemy" texture. 
















































































